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By a resolution of the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference the International Labour Office was invited 
to consider the undertaking of an investigation into conditions 
of labour in the textile industries. In accordance with this 
resolution the Office made a preliminary survey of the informa- 
tion available and is now, at the request of the Governing Body, 
in consultation with the Governments of the chief textile coun- 
tries, with a view to seeing to what extent comparable data, 
especially on wages and hours of labour in the cotton and woollen 
industries, can be secured. But the interpretation of information 
on labour conditions in any industry involves a study of its 
economic conditions. This was indeed indicated in the resolu- 
tion of the Conference, which made special reference to “ the 
economic difficulties of the textile industry throughout the world”. 

In the present article on cotton and in a succeeding article 
on wool, attention is directed mainly to economic conditions. 
The author, who has spent several months as a voluntary col- 
laborator in the International Labour Office and is therefore 
familiar with the development of the Office enquiry into labour 
conditions, bases her conclusions in part on documentary 
information, but also on first-hand investigations in many of 
the chief textile countries of Europe, including Russia, and in 
the United States of America. The articles may be regarded 
as introductory to the investigation into labour conditions which 
the Office hopes to pursue. 
























CCORDING to Sir Ernest Thompson, “ Cotton is one of the 
few universal commodities which enter into the trade of all 
countries, irrespective of their stage of development, national 
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customs or climatic conditions.”* Until the mechanisation of 
industry, practically every country produced the bulk of its 
clothing demands, specialising more or less in the type of goods 
for which the raw material was at hand—flax, silk, cotton 
(particularly in India), and wool (which predominated in Europe 
where cotton goods were a luxury). As soon as the mechanical 
inventions of the eighteenth century made the spinning of cotton 
fibres practical, however, cotton fabrics rapidly superseded all 
others because of their cheapness, so that to-day they satisfy 
about three-fourths of the world clothing demand. 


THE TREND AWAY FROM LOCALISATION 


Because of the British dominance of the pre-war export 
trade in cotton cloth, which amounted to 73 per cent. of the total 
volume of goods exported’, the wide diffusion of the cotton 
textile industry was little noted before 1914, and until then it 
was scarcely realised that it was not an industry dependent 
on special local conditions. In the first place, the progress in 
mechanical! inventions has made skill unimportant in many 
branches, so that the industry has been able to use surplus 
labour supply, particularly women and children, already familiar 
with the household industry, this being neither a dangerous 
industry nor one requiring great physical strength. As Mr. Arno 
Pearse has indicated, the Japanese girls from the rural districts 
in spite of temporary employment are able to compete with 
British and European operatives of long experience.’ Secondly, 
the raw material is easily packed and transported ; it is imperish- 
able and always convertible; and has an organised market 
governed by world prices. Though power is necessary, the 
industry does not have excessive requirements. And _ lastly, 
atmospheric humidity, which has played an important role in 
the past, can now be controlled artificially. Hence, spinning and 





1 Sir Ernest Tuompson : “ Markets for Textiles ”’, in The Commercial (published 
by the Manchester Guardian), 11 July 1929, Supplement, p. 11. 

2 Professor G. W. DANIELS and John Jewkes: The Comparative Position of 
the Lancashire Cotton Industry and Trade. 1927. 

3 Arno S. Pearse: The Cotion Industry of Japan and China (1929), p. 142: 
“* As regards the labour cost of weaving, the fact that the average number of looms 
per operative in the associated mills is 5.5 against 3 on the Continent and 4 in 
England shows that there is a considerable advantage there. We must further 
take into consideration the fact that the wage for looking after 5.5 looms in 
Japan is 3s. 6d. per day and the production per loom is higher, certainly not lower, 
than in England for similar cloths.” 
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weaving establishments can be set up almost equally well in 
Rumania, Brazil, Ashkabad or Japan with the certainty of a 
domestic market, safeguarded if necessary by tariffs. 

The British lead in the industry during the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first decade of the twentieth century must, there- 
fore, be attributed not to any unusual adaptation for the industry, 
other than the long experience in the production of woollen cloth 
and perhaps the climate, but rather to the advantages of an early 
start, accessible markets, and general leadership in industrial 
development. Such a statement, however, is not without recog- 
nition of the fact that the industry owes its rise to the mechanical 
genius of the English inventors who made power spinning 
and weaving of cotton fibres possible, and that England is, to 
use Baines’ phrase, the second birthplace of the cotton textile 
industry. From England as a centre the industry as a machine 
process has spread around the world, and in nearly every case it 
has become the industry to usher in industrialism, so that a 
textile mill has become a symbol of that process. And, as before 
the industrial revolution, there is again a tendency for every 
country to produce its own textile requirements. According to 
estimates of the Cotton Trade Statistical Bureau, four-fifths of 


the total weight of cotton piece goods produced is consumed in 
the countries in which it is produced and only one-fifth enters 
into international trade. * 


THE Worup DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON SPINDLES AND LOOMS 


The significance of comparative figures illustrative of the 
growth of the industry is complicated by various factors — 
differences in unit of measurement, differences in output for 
different types of spindles and looms, hours of running, speeds, 
and post-war changes in boundaries. Bearing these facts in 
mind, the statistics contained in table I are illustrative of the 
present status of the industry. In the first place, there has 
been a general increase of 14.46 per cent. in spindleage and 
10.99 per cent. in loomage since 1913, with only Russia’, the 





1 B. and H. Ex.incer: “ Japanese Competition in the Cotton Trade”’, in 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Part II, 1930, p. 185. 

2 In accordance with the New Economic Policy Russia is rapidly enlarging its 
mill capacity and in the half-year from 31 July 1929 increased its spindleage by 
160,000. In 1926-1927 it surpassed its pre-war production by 5 per cent. and 
has begun an expansion policy in Central Asia. 
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TABLE I. WORLD COTTON SPINNING SPINDLES AND POWER LOOMS, 


1913 AND 19291 





Countries 


Spindles 





Thousands 





1913 


Percentage 
increase ( +) 
or de- 
crease (—) 








Percentage 
increase ( +) 
or de- 





Great Britain 
Germany 2 
France 2 
Russia 

Italy 

Austria 3 
Hungary 
Czechoslovakia 
Belgium 
Spain 
Portugal 
Poland 
Switzerland 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Finland 
Denmark 
Norway 


Total Europe 


India 
Japan 
China °® 

Total Asia 
United States 
Canada 


Mexico 
Brazil 


Total America 


Other countries ¢ 


Grand total 





55,652 
11,186 
7,400 
7,668 
4,600 
4,909 
4 
a 


+ 0.66 


+ 13.60 


2.64 
+ 18.26 
2.61 


+ 44.50 
6.25 
+ 4.79 
+ 17.76 
+ 7.57 
+142.14 
+ 17.23 
+ 1.80 
+ 11.23 
— 18.91 


31,000 
21,555 
39,800 
12,442 
5,741 
4,350 
2,385 


739,887 
250,000 
192,600 
159,100 
150,000 
27,186 
nal 
110,000 
54,385 
71,000 
22,000 
42,274 
27,079 
52,000 
16,000 
7,000 
5,891 
2,865 


21.93 
35.42 
20.18 | 











104,305 


+ 4.80 


1,875,103 


1,929,267 


+ |++++++4+4++4 


28.88 





8,704 
6,530 
3,602 


6,084 
2,300 
1,009 


+ 43.06 
+183.91 
+ 256.91 


94,136 
20,634 
5,852 


166,532 
82,276 
29,788 


+ 76.90) 
+ 298.74 | 
+ 409.02 | 





9,393 18,836 


+ 100.53 


120,622 


278,596 


+ 130.96 | 





34,829 
1,240 
751 
2,750 


31,505 
855 
700 

1,200 


+ 10.55 
+ 45.03 
+ 5.86 
+129.16 


696,387 
30,674 
27,019 
50,000 


736,379 
26,746 
29,992 
79,249 


| 
| 
| 
| 


+ 5.78 | 
— 12.80) 
+ 11.00! 

58.20 | 








34,260 39,570 


+ 15.50 


804,080 


872,366 





291 1,500 


+415.41 


7,049 


35,175 


+- 
+ 8.49) 
—— 


9.12 | 








143,449 | 164,211 








+ 14.46 





2,806,854 





3,115,404 


+ 10.99 








* Adapted from two tables compiled by W. H. StareR from International Cotton Federation 


returns, in International Cotton Bulletin, Jan. 1930, Vol. VIII, pp. 398-401. 


* France gained 1,891,450 spindles and 50,258 looms from Germany in 1919. 
* Contains Hungary and Czechoslovakia in 1919 and Hungary for looms in 1929, 
* See previous note. 

Estimated from a reliable source. 
* Including Estonia, Lithuania, and Yugoslavia after 1914. 
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Austro-Hungarian group, and Spain registering actual decreases 
of spindles, and Great Britain, the Austro-Hungarian group, 
Russia, and Canada having decreases of looms. Figures for the 
last sixty years, on the other hand, indicate a decline in the 
annual percentage increase of spindleage, while during the last 
three years the world spindleage has been practically stationary 
(see table II). This is not so favourable a sign from the point 
of view of invested capital and labour as first appears, however, 
since the decreases are to be found in Great Britain, the United 
States, Austria, and Switzerland, indicating displacement. 


TABLE IJ. INCREASE IN WORLD COTTON SPINNING SPINDLES, 
1870-1930 } 





Percentage 
Year Number of loomeanh am Year Number of 


(1870-1930) | spinning spindles | ius figure || (1925-1930) spinning spindles 





1870 58,800,000 1925 161,363,000 
1880 74,000,000 1926 163,723,000 
1890 88,700,000 ‘ 1927 164,597,000 
1900 107,395,000 1928 165,103,000 
1910 134,434,000 : 1929 Jan. 165,104,000 
1920 154,477,000 July 164,211,000 


1930 165,143,000 1930 Jan. 165,143:000 


























1 Table based on figures of the International Cotton Federation statistics. 


From the point of view of actual increase in spindleage since 
1913, the countries showing the largest growth are Japan, which 
during the past year alone has increased her spindleage by 
300,000 to adjust her industry to the new night-work legislation, 
the United States, India, China, France and Germany‘, Brazil, 
the group “other countries” ’, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Italy ; whereas percentage increases above the average world 
percentage increase are to be found in the group “ other coun- 
tries”, China, Japan, the Netherlands, Brazil, Canada, Belgium, 





1 In 1919 France received from Germany 1,891,450 spindles and 50,258 looms 
in Alsace-Lorraine ; this makes it necessary to figure the percentage changes 
together. 

2 Includes China prior to 1914, Estonia, Hungary, Lithuania, and Yugo- 
slavia after 1914. 
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India, Poland, and Sweden. All but five countries (Great Britain, 
the United States, Russia, Canada, and Italy) and the Austro- 
Hungarian group show percentage increases in loomage above 
the average, and all countries but these, in addition to the Nether- 
lands, Brazil, and the group “other countries”’, have a larger 
percentage increase of loomage than spindleage. This situation 
is indicative of several factors with regard to the growth of the 
industry : first, the general tendency toward dispersion, since 
weaving mills usually precede spinning mills; secondly, an 
attempt on the part of countries having a larger percentage 
increase of spindleage to manufacture their own yarns’ for their 
weaving sheds ; and lastly, a tendency on the part of former 
yarn-exporting countries to manufacture their yarns into cloth. 
Though the figures are incomplete, the large percentage increases 
shown in the group “other countries” are indicative of the 
spread of the industry, which can now be found in all European 
countries, all American countries (except perhaps Paraguay, the 
Guianas, and the islands), Australia, and the great Oriental 
countries, with beginnings in Egypt, South Africa, and the 
countries of Asia Minor. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Though, as suggested above, the growth of the cotton textile 
industry would have occurred in all probability as one aspect 
of world-wide industrial evolution, the war undoubtedly hast- 
ened the process. By cutting off British exports from their 
markets, it stimulated the development for export trade in coun- 
tries such as Japan, which had an established industry, and it 
fostered its growth in other centres, as for instance Canada, India, 
China, and Brazil. According to Sir Ernest Thompson, England’s 
loss of export trade between 1913 and 1929 was 2,500,000,000 
square yards, of which 1,500,000,000 was due to the develop- 
ment of new industries and 1,000,000,000 to foreign competition 
in neutral markets.” Secondly, it awakened a spirit of nation- 
alism characterised by an urge toward industrial development, 
which, except where there is some outstanding raw material, 





1 This statement does not apply to Great Britain, Russia, or the Austro-Hun- 
garian group, which present special problems. 
2 Financial News, 7 May 1930. 
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is nearly always inaugurated with a textile mill. By the revision 
of boundaries, it broke up textile units. For instance, France 
acquired 1,891,450 spindles and 50,258 looms from Germany 
in Alsace-Lorraine, with the result that Germany has sought 
to regain her former position and has more than replaced within 
her present territory both spindles and looms ; the mills of Lodz 
(Poland), built to supply the Russian market with coarse goods, 
have been forced to seek other outlets and to turn to finer counts ; 
Estonia, also, with 750,000 spindles, which formerly had no 
foreign trade, has now become an exporting country. As a result 
of the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire among seven 
different States, Czechoslovakia inherited 79-90 per cent. of its 
textile industry with a population of 13,000,000 in place of 
52,000,000 *, and at the same time lost the Danubian markets, 
which are now developing textile industries of their own behind 
protective tariffs.” In addition the spindles of the present Austria 
were separated from the weaving sheds of Bohemia, and Austria 
has been forced to export yarns. Lastly, the cost differentials 
arising from currency problems resulted in a stimulus in certain 
European countries to the detriment of Great Britain, as for 
instance in the Netherlands *, and the depleted markets led to a 


post-war boom characterised by unwise finance and expansion, 
especially in Lancashire. 


THE METHOD oF GROWTH 


Whether the growth has been by natural development or 
as a result of war conditions, the method is much the same and 
contains within itself a dangerous element from the point 
view of expansion, namely, the separation of the processes 
spinning and weaving, with a tendency for the production 
yarns to lag behind weaving. The mechanical process 





1 Dr. Ernest ZucKER : “‘ Le développement de l'industrie textile tchécoslovaque 
de 1918 & 1929” , in Bulletin Périodique de la Société Belge d’ Etudes et d’ Expansion, 
April 1929, pp. 263-267. 

2 Hungary, for example, between 1921 and 1928 increased her cotton spindles 
from 33,000 to 168,000 and her looms from 4,100 to 12,000. Between 1927 and 
1928 her cotton imports increased from 7,607 metric tons to 9,091 metric tons 
and her imports decreased from 9,009 metric tons to 6,318 metric tons of yarns 
and from 11,873 metric tons to 9,835 metric tons of cloth. (UNITED STaTEs, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE : Commerce Reports, 30 Dec. 1929.) 

3 J. Raymakers : “ The Dutch Cotton Industry ”, in Financial and Economic 
Review (published by the Statistical Department, Amsterdamsche Bank), 16 July 
1928, pp. 1-28. 
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weaving demands less skill than that of spinning as well as 
less capital, and weaving sheds can be operated economically 
for smaller markets. Yarns are imported to supply weaving 
establishments, or, in the case of countries not yet industrialised, 
spinning yields first and machine-made yarns are imported for 
hand-loom production. In time the yarn-importing country 
develops its own spinning industry, leaving the exporting country 
with a surplus supply of yarn. Rather than contract a well- 
developed industry, the policy is rather to increase the loomage, 
as both Japan and India have done since the contraction of 
the Chinese market’, so that a situation is developed whereby 
equipment is doubled with no change in demand, necessitating 
a new search for export markets. At present 90 per cent. of the 
world’s cotton yarn is consumed in the country in which it is 
spun, whereas in the new rayon (artificial silk) industry only 
one-eighth is so consumed. 


THE DEMAND FOR CoTTON TEXTILES 


In general it can be said that the demand for cotton textiles 
for clothing is more or less inelastic and that in the future it 
probably will not extend pari passu with purchasing power. 
In the first place, the demand for coarse goods for the massed 
peoples of the Orient, the low culture groups of Africa, and the 
peoples of Asia Minor represents a demand for a necessity, which, 
though affected by a purchasing power dependent on the price of 
agricultural products *, is nevertheless a demand for one of the 
primary needs. In India, according to Sir Ernest Thompson, 
there is little discrimination with regard to quality, and price is 
the determining factor, while in the Gold Coast Colony it has 
been reported that as little difference as a halfpenny a bolt 
will swing a sale. There is without doubt the possibility of an 
increasing per capita demand * in all these countries, which are 





1 Japanese exports (in piculs) of cotton yarn to China were as follows : 1926: 
217,921 ; 1927: 86,286 ; 1928: 67,880. (PEARSE: op. cit., p. 125.) 

2 ArnoS. Pearse : “Causes of the World-Wide Depression in the Cotton Industry 
and Possible Remedies ”, in International Cotton Bulletin, July 1930, Vol. VIII, 
No. 30, p. 599 : “ Seventy-five per cent. of the clients of the cotton industry repre- 
sent the labourers and their families engaged in agriculture in all parts of the world.” 

8 The per capita consumption of cotton goods in China is 23/4 lb. (Dr. J. WissE- 
LINK: The Concentration in the English Cotton Industry (tr. pamphlet), p. 40; 
Rotterdam, 1930.) 
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on the threshold of commercial and industrial development, and 
which have at the present time 5,000,000 hand looms, according 
to the Cotton Trade Statistical Bureau, in districts where 
modern transportation has not yet penetrated. Nevertheless, 
wherever increased purchasing power is the outcome of indus- 
trialisation, as is likely to be the case in the near future in China 
and India, the share of the importers may not be proportion- 
ately large. In Africa and the Near East, on the other hand, which 
to-day consume approximately one and a half billion square 
yards, competition from domestic manufacture is a remote 
possibility. 

On the other hand, the finer goods are meeting competition 
from the new artificial silk industry, which, according to 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld, is also facing “over-supply and price 
cutting”. Figures for 1929 show that the output of rayon has 
doubled since 1926, and that it has reached an annual output 
of 412,350,000 Ib.* At the present time its effect on the cotton 
industry is a matter for speculation. On the one hand, some 
manufacturers believe that rayon “has been the salvation of 
their industry’, owing to the fact that rayon yarn combined 
with cotton yarn has made possible the production of more 
attractive materials; while on the other hand the increased 
stimulus to the knitted goods industry, as well as the produc- 
tion of cheaper products of silk and rayon, has added new 
competitive goods. French and German manufacturers claim 
that their industry has been seriously affected. According to 
Sir George Douglas, in the United States the cotton lining trade 
has been injured, in China the better class of poplins and bro- 
cades are being displaced by artificial silk made in Japan and 
Czechoslovakia, and in Middle Eastern markets Italian artificial 
silk weft cloths have prevented the expansion of Lancashire’s 
finer fabrics.?, Unless there is a proportionally increased demand 
for woven and knitted fabrics, the demand for cotton yarns 
will be diminished, as for instance in Italy and Hungary, where 
the imports of fine-count Egyptian yarns have decreased owing 
to the competition of artificial silk yarns.* At the present time 





1 International Cotton Bulletin, Vol. VIII, Jan. 1930, p. 410. 

2 The Times, 1 March 1930. 

3 Great Britain, DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE: Economic Situation 
of Italy to April 1929, p. 32. 
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between 20 and 25 per cent. of rayon is absorbed by the cotton 
goods industry.* 

Though as yet there has been no outstanding discovery, the 
hope for the expansion of the cotton textile industry lies in 
the development of new industrial uses. Members of the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation have been urged to undertake 
research, and in America the Cotton Textile Institue has organ- 
ised a New Uses Section. The automobile, aeroplane, and elec- 
trical industries are all making increasing demands, and there 
is considerable experimentation in road construction in the use of 
cloth for concrete road building, a material for top soil road 
construction, and the use of traffic guides. In countries in the 
process of industrialisation, such as Canada, the growing de- 
mands of industry have offset the decrease in demand for wear- 
ing apparel. In the United States 65 per cent. of the total 
production of cotton goods is absorbed by other industries. 


Cotron TEXTILE MARKETS 


Faced with these facts, an increased world productive capa- 


city and the rise of a new textile, the quest for markets has 
become keen.’ At present the cotton textile industries of Great 
Britain, Japan, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland are dependent on exporting over half their output 
and those of Italy and France well over a third. Though the 





1 An American study gives the following percentage distribution among different 
textile industries of American-produced rayon, 1924-1927 : 


Industry group Per cent. of total rayon production 
1924 1925 1926 


Knitting trades : 
Underwear 1 
Hosiery ° 2 
Other knit goods 
Weaving trades : 
Cotton goods 
Silk goods 
Woollens 
Braids and elastics — ; ‘ 
Miscellaneous a 13.0 10. ‘ 
(Unirep Srates, DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Monthly Labour Review, Vol. 
XXVIII, June 1929, pp. 108-109.) 


2 Significant in this connection is the fact that the two great exporting countries 
are both sending out missions in the autumn of 1930 to study foreign outlets. The 
Japanese missions plan to visit Russia, Africa, and America, and have proposed 
a new export scheme to encourage trade with these regions. The British missions 
are going to Japan and China and to South Africa. 


24.0 
24.6 
3.5 
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yardage exports of the United States and India are large, the 
bulk of their production is for home consumption. Whereas 
formerly these countries — with the exception of Great Britain, 
which had the world for her market — confined themselves 
more or less to certain areas, as for instance Italy to the Balkans, 
Japan to the Orient, France to her colonies, there has been a 
growing tendency to enter all markets with a view to competing 
along certain lines.* Even Great Britain imports annually 
400,000,000 yards. 


TABLE III. EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOoopDs, 1927-1929 ! 





Exporting country 1926 1927 1928 | 1929 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1929 
| 


| 





Million square yards Million £? 
United Kingdom 3834 .0/4117 .0/3867 .0/3671. -1/) 110.0 
United States 511.3) 556.7| 540.5) 558. 5. 15.4 
Japan — |1418.7]1790. -1] 37. 
Million linear yards 
India (by sea) 179.3] 187.1] 149.0] 146. 
Million kilograms 
France -0} 63.2 
Belgium : 8 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Germany 
Italy 


Czechoslovakia 





| Poland : : 3.3 



































1 Statistics furnished by the Cotton Trade Statistical Bureau. 
? Values converted on the mean rate of exchange for each year. 


As a typical example take Rumania, which during the first 
six months of 1929 imported only 22,037 metric tons of cotton 
manufactures, supplying 20 per cent. of her needs from her own 





1 The Times, 2 April 1930. 
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growing industry. Her imports were shared by thirteen countries 
in the following manner : 


Unbleached cloth: Great Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Japan, 
and the United States ; 


Bleached cloth : Great Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, France, 
with various other countries furnishing 5 per cent.; 


Dyed and printed textiles: Poland, Italy, Great Britain, 
Austria, France, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Hungary, and Turkey.* 


In other markets—such as Argentina—Spain and the Nether- 
lands appear; in Asia Minor, Russia and India are expanding 
exports ; and in the markets of the Orient, China has become a 
competitor.” Furthermore, there is a tendency to increase the 
different types of products in the export markets, as for instance 
in the case of Japan, which has displaced the Netherlands as Great 
Britain’s chief competitor for bleached goods, or Czechoslovakia, 
which is offering a khaki drill that compares favourably with 
the British brand. According to the Economist, “ It [the year’s 


results] showed that our competitors are preparing to join battle 
in the finer cloths as well as in the coarse ones, and, moreover, 
that severe competition is not confined to lines which Far Eastern 
and Continental producers can turn out economically by mass- 
production methods.” * 


Though in the production of fine yarns Great Britain still 
holds undisputed dominance, there is a trend in that direction 
as the coarse goods market has become saturated. In Italy the 
average count has changed from 20.490 in 1913 to 23.293 in 
1925 and 23.5 in 1928; in Poland the mills have gradually 
shifted from the coarse counts intended originally for the 
Russian markets to 40’s for the home market, with the result 
that English imports have been reduced. The most significant 
progress has been made by Japan, where the production of yarns 
under 20’s has declined while the production of finer yarns has 
increased : 





1 UNITED STATES, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE : Commerce Reports, 26 Aug. 1929, 
pp. 551-553: “ The Rumanian Textile Industry ”’. 

2 Chinese exports come for the most part from Japanese mills located in 
China. 


3 « Commercial History and Review of 1929”, in the Economist, 15 Feb. 1930,,. 


p. 64. 
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TABLE IV. JAPANESE YARN OUTPUT, 1926-1928 (400-lb. bales) ! 





Counts 1926 1927 1928 





Yarns under 20's 1,629,698 1,570,910 1,414,339.5 


Yarns 20’s to 40's 637 ,499.5 643,325.5 728 ,389.5 





Yarns over 40’s 16,164 20,618 29,653 

















2 Great BRITAIN, DEPARTMENT OF OVERSBAS TRADE: Economic and Financial Conditions 
in Japan to 30 June 1929, p. 24. 


TARIFF BARRIERS 


Moreover, there is a growing tendency to raise tariff barriers, 
for no industry offers greater temptation to the advocates of 
protection. Because of its adaptability and the universal demand 
for cotton textile products, and because of the early development 
of the British export trade, equipped as it was to establish itself 
in world markets, the history of the industry is in fact a history 
also of protective tariffs built upon a complicated rate structure, 
depending on the stage of textile development. Usually rates 
are first imposed on coarse goods, and yarn is admitted free 
to supply the infant weaving industry. Gradually, as the spinning 
industry is advanced, rates appear on coarse yarns; with 
improving technique in weaving they are increased on piece 
goods to embrace finer products ; while fine yarns are the last 
to be protected, since they are generally the last to be manu- 
factured. 

With the exception of Great Britain every country in the 
world with a cotton textile industry has protected its home 
market and its colonial markets by preferential duties. Since 
the war there have been varying cross currents, complicated by 
preferential rates, relation to protectorates, and the growth of 
colonial independence. Of the twenty-four countries studied in 
the report of the Economic and Financial Section of the League 
of Nations*, only three countries had not changed their duties 
since 1913. Though it is difficult to make a precise statement 
because of differences in classification and changes in the levels 





1 LEAGUE OF NATIONS, ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL SECTION : Memorandum on 
Cotton (1927), pp. 35-36. 
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of foreign exchange since 1913, it can be said there has been 
a strong movement to increase rates in countries that were not 
already well protected, according to the status of the industry. 
For instance, countries such as Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Austria, and Hungary have raised practically all rates ; 
new industrial countries such as Rumania and Yugoslavia have 
raised rates on piece goods at the same time as they have lowered 
rates on yarns; and India has begun to protect yarns as well 
as piece goods.‘ With the over-produced state of the market, 
it is impossible for small home industries to succeed, as has 
been shown in the case of Denmark’ and of Finland, where 
as a result of the lowering of duties in 1925 the value of imports 
rose from 25.5 per cent. of total consumption to 32.6 per cent. 
in 1928. A further example of the sensitiveness of the market 
to tariff changes is seen in the reaction to the Franco-German 
Commercial Treaty (1927), which resulted in an immediate 
increase of German imports of French cotton goods from 260 
metric tons in 1926 to 5,230 metric tons in 1927 and of imports 
of Alsatian textiles from 726 metric tons in 1926 to 7,972 in 
1927.° At present the German manufacturers are agitating for 
a higher tariff on yarns. 

The situation is similar in South America where practically 
all the countries have established cotton mills under the shelter 
of a protective tariff. With mills running under full capacity 
there has been an expressed desire on the part of manufacturers, 
as for instance in Peru, to increase rates, which run from 10 
per cent. to 30 per cent. ad valorem, with the feeling that 40 
per cent. is required to meet foreign competition. In 1926, when 
the manufacturers of Argentina, “the most competitive market 
of the world’, were asking for a tariff of 25 per cent. on cotton 
goods, they stated characteristically that whereas there were 
only 35,000 spindles in the country at that time, with adequate 





1 The following figures showing the Japanese exports (in piculs) of cotton 
yarn to British India illustrate the effectiveness of the tariff imposed by the 1927 
law placing a duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem on cotton yarn the price of which is 
above R. 1-14, and 1 4% annas per pound on yarn the price of which is under R. 1-14: 
1925 : 261,515 ; 1926: 216,850 ; 1927: 163,524; 1928: 51,780. (PEARSE: op. cit., 
p- 127.) 

2 The rates have not been changed in Denmark since the war, with the result 
that with the difficulties caused by deflation the industry has faced a struggle to 
survive. Before 1914 it supplied 50 per cent. of its total consumption, whereas 
in 1926 it supplied 25 per cent. (International Cotton Bulletin, Vol. V, July 1927, 
p. 532.) 

3 International Cotton Bulletin, Vol. VI, April 1928, p. 570. 
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protection there could be twenty times that number.’ In 1929 
both Brazil and Bolivia increased their rates. 

At the present time Australia is seriously considering the 
development of her cotton textile industry and has passed a 
deferred duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem, with a 20 per cent. 
duty for British goods, which manufacturers are pressing to 
have applied. There is the controversy between Great Britain 
and Canada over the application of the term “ Empire Goods ” 
to cotton manufactures not containing cotton grown in the 
Empire. In India the import duties on cotton piece goods have 
been raised from 11 per cent. to 15 per cent. with an additional 
protective duty of 5 per cent. on non-British goods for three 
years, with a minimum of three and a half annas per pound 
on plain grey goods. These are aimed directly at Japan, which 
has exported during the past year 500,000,000 yards of cotton 
textiles to India in the face of the depression of the home industry. 
In addition, in 1929 and 1930 there have been upward revisions 
in Austria, Italy, Japan, Egypt, Estonia, Turkey, Norway, and 
the United States, and in China where there is an increasing 
possibility of an aggressive movement to protect her largest 
manufacturing industry now that she has secured tariff auto- 


nomy. 
RATIONALISATION AND OTHER TyPEs OF CONTROL 


The combination of increasing export surpluses and narrow- 
ing markets is affecting the organisations of the cotton textile 
industry through the development of three different types of 
control: over exports, output, and productive capacity. 
Associations to direct export trade by means of co-operative 
marketing are to be found in the Netherlands, Belgium, France 
and Great Britain. In the Netherlands a subsidiary company, 
the Twentsche Overseas Trading Company, has been organised 
by the principal exporting manufacturers to control the dis- 
tribution and sale of the export portion of their output for certain 
markets. There is a central office in the Netherlands with branch 
offices abroad, supplemented by agents and travelling assistants.” 
In France, the Comptoir cotonnier francais groups branches for 





1 Ernest L. Tutt : ** Cotton Manufacturing in South America, 1927 ”’, in Inter- 
national Cotton Bulletin, Vol. VI, Jan. 1928, pp. 315-321. 

2 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Trade Mission to the Near East and Africa: Report 
(1928), p. 248. 
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export trade, requiring each member to earmark a proportion 
of his output for disposal by the Comptoir, which is not for 
trade with Algiers, Tunis, or other French territory with the 
same tariffs as France’; while according to the statement of 
the Joint Committee, one of the objects of the newly organised 
British Cotton Textile Association is “ to facilitate and supervise 
the co-operation of firms in the different sections of the trade, 
in the manufacture and marketing of standard goods”. In the 
United States, negotiations are under way for the formation of 
an exporting organisation under the Webb Pomerene Act. 


There have been a number of attempts through voluntary 
o-operation to limit output and to fix prices in Great Britain, 
Italy, Austria, Belgium, Poland, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia.’ 
In general, it can be said that they have met with little success, 
though several of these associations will be recognised as power- 
ful factors in the trade, since it is well-nigh impossible to hold 
individual firms to agreements in the face of falling markets. 
One of the newest additions to this group, the Sindacato Italiano 
fra i Filatori di Cotone, was established in November 1929 to fix 
prices of yarns in order to prevent price cutting below a margin 
of profitable operation, and it has been joined by spinners repre- 
sentative of at least 90 per cent, of the total spindleage. Though 
the weavers voiced some opposition, there was no strong objec- 
tion, since yarn tariffs are not high. The price cartel in Czecho- 
slovakia, which was also organised in November 1929, lasted 
only a few months. The Polish cartel, on the other hand, which 
was formed in January 1930 and was joined by 95 per cent. 
of the spinners (in part owing to pressure from the banks), has 
succeeded in reducing output to such an extent that in July its 
members were permitted to increase production by 10 per cent. 
In July, also, an Austrian cartel was organised to control pro- 
duction, prices, and sales for home consumption. 





1 Great Britain, DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE: Report on Economic 
Conditions in France in 1928, p. 149. 

2 Among the important associations concerned are the following : 

Great Britain: Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, Ltd. ; 
Cotton Yarn Association (dissolved). 

Italy : Instituto Cotoniero Italiano ; Sindacato Italiano fra i Filatori di Cotone, 
presso l’Associazione Cotoniera Italiana. 

Belgium : La Textile. 

Poland: Zwiazek Przemiplu Wlokienniczego w Pantswie. 

Switzerland : Feinwebervereinigung. 

Austria : Contingentierungs-Preisiibereinkommen. 
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The movement toward rationalisation, which is directed 
towards a reduction of costs rather than to keeping up prices, 
is definitely under way in Great Britain, though still embryonic. 
Initial steps have been taken in the organisation of the Combined 
Egyptian Mills, Ltd., which controls 3,000,000 spindles, and in 
the formation of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation early in 
1929, the status of which in June 1930 was as follows ’* : 


Status of schemes Spindles covered 


Spindles in possession 5,001,060 
Conditional agreements 1,214,930 
Schemes of arrangement being prepared 1,750,093 
Mills with which the Corporation has been 

asked to proceed 815,609 


The following is the programme of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation as summed up by its chairman, Sir K. D. Stewart : 


1. A combination of producing units, commencing with spinning 
and weaving, to undertake the purchase of raw material, manufacture 
of cloth, and, if necessary, the sale of the completed article from the 
raw material to the ultimate consumer. 

2. A close alliance on equal terms with finishing firms, nip wn | 
all sections should take a share in the risks of business and in the devel- 
opment of new trade. Suchan alliance of processes is necessary whether 
the existing finishing concerns participate or not. 

8. The organisation of the production of standardised cloth and 
cloths suitable for mass production. 

4. The ultimate object must be in the direction of fusing the 
whole British cotton trade into a rationalised industry. 

5. The examination of the possibilities of international agreements 
for the provision of the raw material and the production and sale of 
cotton products, with the object of removing such international com- 
petition as may be destructive to all proper order and method in these 
directions. # 


A major difficulty in the way of rationalisation, which even 
in Germany has proceeded at a slower pace in the textile indus- 
tries than any other industries, is the large number of small 
mills in Europe, Great Britain, and the United States. For 
instance, Lancashire has 1,800 spinning and weaving firms ; 
Italy has 197 spinning mills, of which only 33 have more than 
50,000 spindles, and 700 weaving sheds, of which 450 have less 
than 100 power looms; France has 600 firms, many of which 
have under 30,000 spindles or 600 looms; in the United States 





1 The Commercial, 5 June 1930. 
2 Times Trade and Engineering Supplement, 18 Jan. 1930. 
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there are 1,600 establishments. According to the director of 
the French Cotton Federation, “ it is possible that under pressure 
of a rather severe industrial crisis, cotton manufacturers may 
be gradually obliged to give up an industrialism which is occa- 
sionally anarchic, and which does not always serve their 
interests ’*, but it is difficult to persuade this ancient industry 
that it is functioning in a new world and that what Sir Herbert 
Samuel has termed a “second industrial revolution” is in 


process. 

In well-known contrast is the Japanese cotton textile industry, 
in which control of production, purchase of raw material, and 
marketing are highly organised. The Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association represents 97 per cent. of the spindles and about 
half of the looms, four large mill combines control about 40 
per cent. of the total production, and three cotton-buying firms 
not only purchase the raw cotton but export 70 to 80 per cent. 
of the manufactured goods. 

From the point of view of trade associations, on the other 
hand, the industry is well organised. Not only have most of 
the important producing countries national organisations in both 
the spinning and weaving branches, but in addition there is the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, established in 1904, which has affiliated 
associations from Austria, Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, England, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. The Federation publishes semi- 
annual statistics on the cotton mill consumption and cotton mill 
stocks, estimated total cotton spinning spindles and spindle hours 
stopped, furnishes special reports on questions of mutual interest 
to the industry, and through its Bulletin keeps its members 
informed on important subjects. Panels of arbitrators to deal 
with disputes arising out of yarn or cloth transactions are set up. 

With increased centralisation of control over productive units 
and the development of more scientific management policies, 
world competition is entering a new era in which differing costs 
—as emphasised by the British Government Cotton Enquiry 
(June 1930)—will more than ever before determine success or 
failure. With more or less similar opportunities to purchase 





1 Report on Economic Conditions in France in 1928, p. 146. 
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equipment and raw material (representing approximately 38 to 
40 per cent. of total costs’) and with small premium on skill, 
cost differentials will be increasingly dependent on running hours, 
length of shifts, wages, responsiveness to new technique—as for 
instance in the introduction of the automatic loom, high-draft 
spinning machinery, and high-speed winding machinery—and 
the costs of taxation and the social services. 


Hours 


According to Mr. H. P. Kendall, an American cotton textile 
manufacturer, “ the long hours of work in the textile industry... 
have been a root cause of over-production.”* At present there is 
a considerable spread in productive spindle hours normally run 
per week, from 130 hours in China (on three shifts) to 48 in 
Great Britain, with as many as 60 a week in some of the States 
of the United States.* According to a study of eight industries 
made in 1928 by the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
the textile industry had both the second highest percentage of 
workers (29.2) employed for more than 48 hours a week and 
at the same time the second highest percentage of workers (21.4) 
on short-time work.* In England the reduction of the working 
week from 55% hours to 48 hours has resulted in a diminished 
output, amounting to 8 per cent. in the spinning branch and 
14 per cent. in the weaving branch.’ In other countries adopting 
the 48-hour week, particularly in Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and to a certain extent Germany, 
Mr. Holroyd has found that a peculiar situation has arisen, 
namely, that the 48-hour week has been a potential means of 
increasing production by making possible the adoption of double 
shifts. There is to-day a considerable agitation in England for 
the double shift “ to sweat the machinery”, which it is argued 





1 B. and H. EL.incer: op. cit., p. 188. 

2 Textile World, 1 Feb. 1930. 

3 During the present year (1930) in the United States there has been an attempt 
to reduce running hours by mills controlling 75 per cent. of the spindles and looms, 
which have agreed to limit running hours to 55 per week for the day shift and to 
50 hours per week for the night shift. 

* Monthly Labour Review, July 1929, p. 169. 

®* COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE (1928): Survey of Textile Industries, 
p. 31. 

® International Cotton Bulletin, Vol. VI, April 1928, p. 539. 
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would reduce costs by 2% per cent. and which some manu- 
facturers think essential for the introduction of the automatic 
loom. 


Meanwhile, short-time working and unemployment, which 
have persisted over a period of eight or nine years in differing 
degrees in the cotton textile countries, still continue.’ 


The spindle hours stopped by the mills reporting in each of 
the countries shown in the following table, when worked out over 
the whole industry of the country, indicate the following total 
stoppages in weeks of 48 hours’? : 


Half year ending: 
31 Jan. 31 July 
Country 1930 1930 


Great Britain 7.092 10.77 
Germany 2.356 2.07 
France 1.368 2.41 
Italy 3.930 1.60 
Czechoslovakia —1 
Belgium 1.320 
Poland 1.426 
Switzerland 2.903 
Netherlands 0.047 
Austria 8.191 
Sweden 1.919 
Portugal 0.067 
Finland 2.993 
Denmark 0.845 
Norway 4.406 
Japan 3.091 
China 2.130 
Canada 4.735 
Mexico 2.962 
Brazil 4.233 


, 


-19 
- 54 
-20 
-05 
44 
-14 
-05 
-92 
-93 
-38 
-56 
-51 
-21 
-ll 


2 
2 
5 
0 
5 
2 
0 
1 
1 
3 
8 
3 
6 
3 


ie 2) 
J 
= 


+ 10 per cent. of possible spindle hours in January. 
* 20 per cent. of possible spindle hours in July. 


According to a statement in the Monthly Bulletin of the Cotton 
Trade Statistical Bureau for August 1930 : 


At the end of the first half of 1930 the economic depression had 
spread to all the principal cotton industries of the world 
Throughout the second quarter of 1930 the depression grew deeper. 
In the United Kingdom, Italy, Germany and Poland, about 50 per 





2 On 15 February 1930 the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association announced 
that its members’ mills would operate on reduced output for six months, with a 
10 per cent. cut in actual spindles and two extra holidays a month. 

2 International Cotton Statistics, Sept. 1930, p. 3. 
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cent of the cotton = were unemployed at the end of June. In 
Japan, the United States, and Austria restricted production also gave 
rise to serious unemployment. 


WAGES 


Even though the industry should succeed in stabilising itself 
in the near future, the outlook for the workers from the point 
of view of employment is not auspicious, for automatic looms 
and rationalisation of industry will inevitably mean a reduction 
of the number of workers per unit of output. The success of 
one country in capturing contracting markets must result in 
another’s loss; and the success of the younger and awakening 
countries in effecting a transfer of established textile industries 
can only mean diminished production in the exporting countries. 


It is natural that the British workers should have been the 
first to feel the changing status of the industry because of 
England’s dependence on her export market. In 1929 the pro- 
portion of insured workpeople unemployed was never below 11.3 
per cent., and in February 1930 it reached 24.2 per cent. not 


including part time. Weaving sheds throughout the year operated 
between 75 and 80 per cent. After a general lockout in the 
summer of 1929, the problem of wage reduction was submitted 
to a Board of Arbitration appointed by the Minister of Labour, 
which recommended a 12% per cent. reduction on standard 
piece price-list rates of wages, amounting to a 6.41 per cent. 
reduction of current rates. 


In the United States money wages, after increasing between 
1913 and 1920, have declined sharply. In 1929 wages for female 
weavers were 26 per cent. less in Massachusetts than in 1920, 
32 per cent. less in Georgia, 41 per cent. less in South Carolina, 
and 36 per cent. less in North Carolina. It is true that 1920 
was a period of inflated values, but even if comparison be made 
with earnings in 1922, after the fall in prices and wages, the 
level during recent years shows a further decline. In New Bedford 
as well as in several centres of the south there have been strikes 
in opposition to wage reductions, the introduction of the “stretch- 
out’ (or more-looms-to-a-worker) system, the long working day, 
and unionisation. Recently in Japan a movement to cut wages 
has been begun in order to reduce costs to overcome the handicap 
of the Indian tariff. 
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CoNCLUSION 


In summarising the present status of the cotton textile industry 
several factors stand out. Though it has experienced a 14.46 
per cent. increase of spindleage since 1913, the growth in the 
old producing countries has been arrested within the past few 
years. On the other hand, the desire of the newer industrial 
countries to become independent will in all probability continue 
to express itself in the development of cotton textile plants, which 
are so easily adaptable. In addition there is the uncertainty with 
regard to the future of the rayon market. That increasing world 
competition may be on an economic basis, it is important, not 
only that efforts should be redoubled to raise standards of social 
legislation in backward countries to safeguard the interests of 
the workers and to check the movement of capital to countries 
without social legislation, but also to make available full informa- 
tion with regard to the status of the industry. With this purpose 
in view, the International Labour Office is about to undertake 
a statistical survey of labour conditions in the cotton and wool 
textile industries, to which it is hoped that the present study 
may in some way serve as an introduction. 





Land Reform in Rumania 


by 


De. Ollade Gon 


Research Division, International Labour Office 


On previous occasions a series of articles devoted to land 
reform in several European countries have appeared in this 
Review... The present article dealing with land reform in 
Rumania continues the series. The author, who has studied 
the question on the spot, analyses the economic, social and 
political causes giving rise to the reform; he explains how and 
within what limits it has been applied, and finally gives an 
account of its early results. 


SocIAL AND Economic CAUSES OF THE REFORM 


HE land reform that was carried out in Rumania in 1918 to 

1919 was not an artificial result of the war, but the last phase 
of the century-old struggle of the Rumanian peasants to acquire 
free ownership of the land. Whether as the first occupiers of 
the land, originally free but afterwards tied by the bonds of 
necessity and force to the lords who were invested with authority 
by the princes, or next as serfs, or finally as small farmers 
and share farmers, they were constantly fighting for the right 
to free use of a plot of land in proportion to the capacities and 
needs of their household. The special nature of the relations 
between men and the land in a country like Rumania and the 
changes in systems of cultivation justified their struggle and 
promoted success.” 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V1, No. 3, Sept. 1922 : “ New Agrarian 
Legislation in Central Europe” ; Vol. XII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and August 1925 : 
“ Social Aspects of Land Reform in Czechoslovakia ” ; Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1926 : 
“Social Aspects of Land Reform in Estonia” ; Vol. XVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1928 : 
“ Agricultural Workers and Agrarian Reform in Central Europe’, by Dr. Adam 
Rose ; Vol. XX, No. 1, July 1929 : “Social Aspects of Agrarian Reform in Latvia”’, 
by F. W. v. Butow. 

2 The bibliography of agrarian reform in Rumania is very rich. It will be 
sufficient here to mention the more important publications : 

N. JorGa : Histoire des Roumains et de leur civilisation. Bucarest, 1922. 

—— Evolution de la question rurale en Roumanie jusqu’a la réforme agraire 
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The Problem of Land Transfer and Ownership 


For many centuries past and until the outbreak of the world 
war it was characteristic of Rumanian agriculture that it made 
hardly any use of wage-labour. The relatively low density of 
the population, the scarcity of money, the very irregular dis- 
tribution of agricultural work with its long periods of inactivity 
occurring everywhere roughly at the same seasons, the low level 
of production, all were obstacles to the formation of a class 
of wage-earners. Until the disappearance of serfdom’ agri- 
cultural estates were made up of two parts: one reserved for 
the lord (boyar, in the Old Kingdom), who worked it directly, 
and the other divided into holdings, varying in size with the 
density of the population and the productivity of the soil, which 
the lord ceded to the peasant households. These, in return for 
acquiring and retaining the right to use the land, assumed certain 
burdens. There were first the labour dues, consisting of a 
fixed number of days of work—by man and beast—which the 
peasant had to perform gratis in the part of the estate reserved 
for the lord; then the tithes, which imposed on him an obliga- 
tion to hand over to his lord part of the produce of his land ; 
the tribute, which he had to pay to the State in kind and some- 
times in cash through the medium of his lord, who was exempt ; 
the dues in kind, consisting of the cession to his lord on specified 
dates of poultry, lambs, kids, eggs, etc. ; the bann dues, or fees 
charged by the lord for the use of the mill, wine press, oven, 
etc., of which he had a monopoly. 





(Communication submitted to the Fourteenth International Congress of Agri- 
culture.) Bucarest, 1929. 

Mitita ConsTANTINEsCU : L’évolution de la propriété rurale et la réforme agraire 
en Roumanie. Bucarest, 1925. 

I. L. Evans : The Agrarian Revolution in Rumania. Cambridge, 1924. 

G. JonEscu-SisEsTI : Structure agraire et production agricole de la Roumanie. 


Bucarest, 1924. 
L’agriculture de la Roumanie pendant la guerre. Carnegie Endowment for 


International Peace. Paris, 1929. 

Dr. Constant NitsEescu : Aper¢u rétrospectif sur 0 évolution historique de la culture 
du blé en Roumanie. (Communication submitted to the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Agriculture.) Bucarest, 1929. 

Dr. Livius Lazar: La mise en ceuvre de la réforme agraire en Roumanie. Paris, 1924° 

UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Agricultural Survey of Europe. 
The Danube Basin. Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, by L. G. MicuaE.. Techni- 
cal Bulletin No. 126. Washington, Oct. 1929. 

D. Mirrany : The Land and the Peasant in Rumania ; The War and Agrarian 
Reform (1917-1921) ; Economic and Social History of the World War. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. London, New Haven, 1930. 627 pp. 

1 1864 for the Old Kingdom (Cuza Act); 1848 for Transylvania ; 1861 and 


1906 for Bessarabia ; and 1787 for Bukovina. 





LAND REFORM IN RUMANIA 


The lords ensured a permanent supply of labour for the 
working of their estates and the payment of tithes, dues in 
kind, bann dues, and tribute by establishing serfdom, at first 
only in fact, and then, after the sixteenth century, in law, with 
the sanction of the public authorities. 

Although on the one hand the lords could obtain labour only 
by ceding land to the families of the cultivators, the latter, on 
the other hand, stood in need of a plot of land for their direct 
maintenance, and also of the right to use pastureland and forests 
to graze their cattle and get the wood they needed for fuel, 
house-building, tool-making, etc., the organisation of the market 
still being primitive and exchanges being effected principally by 
barter. 

In these conditions, combined with the fact that Rumania 
is an almost exclusively agricultural country’, the relation 
between the density of the population and the distribution of 
the land was much closer than in countries where a highly 
developed industry and commerce afforded an opening for the 
surplus agricultural population. Changes in the population 
were therefore bound to have a direct effect on the distribution 
of the land. As long as the population remained small, there 


was enough fertile and easily cultivable land at the disposal 
of new households ; but when it became so dense that the best 
land was all occupied, the new households demanded from the 
lords, who held the greater part of the land, the right to a holding 
on which to support themselves.” Hence the recurrence of 
peasant risings through the centuries, each resulting in a further 





1 The proportion of the rural to the total population was 81.40 per cent. in the 
Old Kingdom in 1915, 81.56 per cent. in Transylvania in 1923, 78.38 per cent. in 
Bukovina in 1919, 85.49 per cent. in Bessarabia in 1922. Cf. Anuarul statistic al 
Romdniei for 1927. Previous to the dates given above the proportion must have 
been even higher. ee * 

2 This right was rooted in the needs of the agricultural population and the 
evolution of land ownership. In the first stage of this evolution land belonged to 
the first occupier. Then came the stage when the lord held the land, being invested 
with it by a prince or king, during which he gradually subjugated the free popula- 
tion. This establishment of tenancy, first without,and then with, serfdom, involved a 
twofold claim on the land : the claim of the lord as holder of the domain, and the 
right of the tenants (coloni) and their households, to whom the lord must give 
sufficient land for their maintenance. During a later stage, as will be shown, the 
lords succeeded in obtaining recognition as absolute and free owners of a large 
proportion of the old estates, while surrendering to the peasants the ownership of 
the holdings cultivated by them. But even though the peasants at first accepted 
this transformation in the law of land tenure, which temporarily satisfied their 
demands, they never ceased to claim the recognition of the right, for all their 
households, to own a large enough plot of land to maintain them in accordance 
with their needs and their working capacity. 
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concession of land and the creation of a new state of equilibrium 
between the density of the rural population and the distribution 
of the land. But the state of equilibrium was always pro- 
visional, for with every increase in population, there were again 
new households without resources.’ This state of affairs went 
on roughly until towards the middle of the nineteenth century. 


The situation of the peasants became more precarious when, 
about 1830, the lords were proclaimed the lawful owners of 
their estates. The peasants obtained in return the right to 
use part of the lords’ domains. For these holdings a new form 
of contract came into force, of the nature of a farming or share- 
farming lease with the payment of rent in kind in the form 
of services and part of the produce of the small family farm. 
In fact, therefore, the old relation between lord and peasants 
was retained in a disguised form, with its labour dues, tithes, 
dues in kind, and in practice even serfdom.” The distribution 
of the land thus acquired a rigidity that in the economic con- 
ditions peculiar to the country was bound to be detrimental to 
the peasants. As the population, still very largely agricultural, 
continued to grow, new households inevitably met with much 
greater difficulty in acquiring a piece of land, since each large 
landowner was legally free to oppose the redistribution of his 
land. The peasants could not accept this state of affairs, and 
there were risings, which at least led to the abolition of serfdom 
in fact and in law and the recognition of the peasants as lawful 
owners of the land they cultivated. But this alone was not 
enough. The land attributed to the peasants was not equal to. 
the needs and capacity of their households. Furthermore, it 
was found difficult in practice to enforce the provisions of the 
law intended to confer ownership on the peasants, owing to 





1 Precise data of the changes in population in the different regions of present 
Rumania are rare, and few date back further than this century. A few figures may 
be given, however, as an indication of the constant increase in the population. The 
population per square kilometre in the Old Kingdom was 25 in 1831, 39 in 1864, 
34.8 in 1879, 51.3 in 1907, and 60.6 in 1915 ; in Transylvania, Crishana, Maramuresh 
and the Banat it was 49.5 in 1900, 51.3 in 1910, and 53.7 in 1923 ; in Bessarabia, 
56 in 1911, 66.5 in 1919 and 67.7 in 1923 ; in Bukovina, 7.4 in 1775, 20 in 1807, 27 in 
1827, 35.5 in 1846, 77 in 1910 and 77.7 in 1919. 

2 Whereas in the countries of Western Europe the revolution was the work of a 
firmly established bourgeoisie, which abolished the privileges of the nobility and 
the clergy by proclaiming the peasant to be the free owner of the land he cultivated, 
in Rumania, on the other hand, where there was little or no bourgeoisie, it was the 
lords who destroyed the old régime, but to their own advantage, by proclaiming 
themselves the free owners of the land and abolishing even the ancestral rights 
of the peasants to land. 
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the opposition of the large landowners and the inexperience and 
poverty of the peasants. The law of inheritance subjected the 
new properties to a breaking-up process which rendered family 
farms less and less able to satisfy the needs of their owners. 
The latter therefore had to ask the large landowners for land 
io cultivate as share tenants (coloni).. As the tenancy lease 
was uncontrolled and the number of applicants for work 
increased with the growth of the rural population, the con- 
ditions of employment became more and more severe. 


The Fight for the Abolition of Dues 


The peasant risings had another object in view: first the 
reduction, and then the abolition, of all the dues connected with 
the holding of land. The lords, under the influence of Western 
civilisation, had become accustomed to a life of luxury, and it 
was on the peasants that they drew for the large sums they 
needed, which they obtained in the form of tithes, dues in kind 
and bann dues. 

The peasants’ chief demand was for the abolition of the 
labour dues, which had became peculiarly oppressive in the 
course of the nineteenth century. With the progress in methods 
of cultivation, agriculture lost its pastoral character, arable took 





1 As regular half-share tenants (métayers), according to certain writers, for 
instance Professor Jonescu-Sisesti. But these are only a special form of coloni, 
the characteristic feature being the equal division of produce and costs between 
owner and farmer. This is not the case in Rumania. According to Professor Jonescu- 
Sisesti (Structure agraire et production agricole de la Roumanie, 1924, pp. 18-19) 
the conditions of the coloni were as follows : 

In Moldavia the villagers received money during the winter, when times were 
hard, and in exchange they undertook to work during the agricultural season. 
They leased plots of land or pasture in return for a cash rent and, as a rule, an obli- 
gation to work for the owner at the dates fixed by him. 

In Wallachia and Oltenia, where the peasants were in a better economic situation 
because they owned tools and cattle, share farming could develop in two forms. 
The first was that of an association between owner and peasant for purposes of 
cultivation. The owner’s contribution was the land, and sometimes he also supplied 
the peasants with more elaborate and expensive machinery than they could procure 
alone. The peasant’s contribution was his labour, from the first ploughing to the 
transport of the harvest to the barns. All this work was carried out by the peasant 
with his own animals and his own means... . The cultivation of the large estates 
was based not only on the labour, but on the agricultural equipment of the peasants. 
... The harvest was usually divided equally, but in some districts the share of either 
owner or peasant was the larger. ... Before 1908 there was another form of share 
farming in existence in Rumania known as the surface tithe, which was unfavourable 
to the peasants. Under this system the harvest of a joint area was no longer divided, 
but the two contracting parties divided the area to be cultivated at the time of the 
engagement. The peasant received a specified area of land, which he had the right 
to cultivate for himself, provided that he did all the necessary work on another 
area, which was of the same size as his or smaller or larger as fixed by the contract, 
for the exclusive benefit of the owner. 
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the place of pasturage, and the labour factor increased in import- 
ance. This led the lords to claim increasingly heavy labour 
dues and services, while at the same time the peasants needed 
to give more labour to their own land. The clash of interests 
became sharper and more apparent in Wallachia and Moldavia 
after 1829, when the Treaty of Adrianople established free trade 
in grain’; and still more so later, when, between 1876 and 
1886, Austria-Hungary prohibited the importation of Rumanian 
cattle as a measure of reprisal. The cultivation of grain, and 
of wheat in particular, increased substantially.” The labour 
factor became more and more important, so that the large land- 
owners were particularly inveterate in their opposition to 
measures for transferring ownership to the peasants, since this 
meant for them the surrender of the labour dues and the con- 
siderable profits they drew from the cultivation of grain. 
Neither in 1830, when under the new constitutions promulgated 
for the two principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia they were 
recognised as the lawful owners of their estates, nor in 1848, 
when the peasant revolt assumed alarming proportions, would 
they consent to recognise the free right of the peasants to own 
the land they cultivated. In 1830 they wished to maintain 
serfdom. In 1848, against their will, they gave it up in law, 
but maintained it in fact. In 1864 Prince Cuza—the first prince 
of the two principalities after they had been united—and his 
minister Kogalniceano considered the time had come to give 
satisfaction to the peasants, and submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly a Bill for conferring the rights of ownership on them. 
The large landowners were so strong in their opposition to this 
Bill that the only way out for the Prince and minister was to 





1 Before that date Turkey, which held suzerain rights over the two principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, had a monopoly of the grain trade. Any output in 
excess of the needs of the producers’ families had to be handed over to the represen- 
tatives of the Government of Constantinople, which fixed the price as it chose. 
The natural result was that every farmer tended to cultivate only enough for his 
own needs. In 1828 there was war between Russia and Turkey. Victorious Russia 
established a protectorate over the two principalities, introduced a new Constitu- 
tion, and abolished the Turkish monopoly of the grain trade. 


2 The following figures are taken from C. NiTsEscu, op. cit. : 


Area under wheat 
Year Hectares Per cent. of total 
cultivated area 


1837-1838 249,102 24.9 

1862 697,200 32.8 

1896-1897 1,590,000 30.6 

1905-1909 1,837,227 30.6 
The area under other crops also increased steadily. 
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dissolve the Assembly and promulgate their proposed measures 
by decree. The peasants obtained land as free owners. But 
as what they had was not enough, and they were again com- 
pelled to apply to the large owners for supplementary holdings, 
which they cultivated as share tenants, an Act on “ agricultural 
contracts’ was passed in 1866, which merely restored the old 
system of serfdom in a milder form, again placing the peasants 
at the mercy of the large landowners. It will be sufficient to 
state that if a peasant refused to work in the fields he could 
be compelled to do so by the military on the order of the mayor. 
The situation became worse later, for the large farmers in 
increasing numbers seized thousands of hectares of land and 
formed a trust, which by abolishing all competition imposed 
the most onerous conditions of cultivation on the peasants. 
This: led to the conclusion of contracts under which the peasant 
undertook to work first on the estate of the large landowner 
and then on the fields he leased*, his own fields taking last 
place. In the province of Wallachia, in 1906, 30.1 per cent. 
of the peasants had not even as much as 47 days a year to 
cultivate their own holdings ; 25 per cent. had 42 days, while 
8.5 per cent. had only 27 days, although the average holding 
per peasant household was 3.42 hectares, demanding 78 days 
of work. A quarter of the peasants, therefore, had only about 
half the time they needed to cultivate their own plot of land. 

These conditions, which had prevailed for a long time, led 
to several risings among the peasant masses: in 1888, 1889, 
1894 and 1900. Attempts had been made in 1872, 1882 and 
1893 to soften the draconian provisions of the 1866 Act on 
agricultural contracts, but without much success. Besides, the 
large landowners imposed their conditions in spite of the pro- 
visions of the law.’ After the revolution of 1907, however, more 
radical measures were adopted. Contracts of employment, 
tenancies and share tenancies were regulated on new principles.’ 





1 C. G. ROMMENHOELLER : La Grande Roumanie, p. 167. The Hague, 1926. 

2 Ibid., p. 168. 

3 Under the 1908 Act on agricultural contracts provisions were first adopted 
for surveying estates so as to protect the peasants against abuses by employers. 
All kinds of tenancy contracts became public contracts, and had to be concluded 
before the mayor of the commune. The Act also provided for the creation of com- 
munal pasture lands. With a view to enforcing the provisions of the law, local 
authorities were set up, co-ordinated in a central office in the Ministry of Agriculture 
and State Lands. It was the duty of these bodies once in five years to fix a mini- 
mum wage for the work of the peasant and maximum rates for the land farmed out 
and the tithe. The system of the surface tithe (see note('), page 449) was abolished. 
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To facilitate the acquisition of land by the peasant a Land Bank 
was founded, which was to buy land, divide it up, and sell the 
holdings to peasants on easy terms. In actual fact, however, this 
bank had little influence on the distribution of the land. 

To sum up, the two fundamental causes of the peasants’ 
risings and revolts were the necessity of owning a piece of land, 
the only source of livelihood for their families, and the desire 
to free themselves from the burden of the dues imposed on 
their lands, in particular the labour dues. These were also the 
essential causes of the land reform. It has been said that this 
reform was a result of the war: the peasant soldier had to be 
encouraged to fight by the promise of a plot of land which he 
was to defend. But this promise was merely the recognition and 
satisfaction of a need that had been profoundly felt by the 
peasants for centuries ; otherwise it would have had no effect 
on the combatants. The land reform has also been explained by 
the fear of Bolshevism—a fear that was all the greater in that 
at the end of the war Russian soldiers were living in Rumania 
and had set up soviets. But surely any Communist influence 
was the result of the state of mind of the Rumanian peasants 
creaied by their land hunger ? Furthermore, the peasants had 
been promised land reform as early as 1913, when no one could 
have foretold a Communist régime in Russia. 

The puzzle is rather how the large landowners, who were 
formerly so opposed to any reform of ownership in favour of the 
peasants, came to resign themselves so easily. They were 
influenced by political and economic reasons. The menace of 
Communism was upon them. To cede their land was a means of 
escape and yet of saving something, namely, the right to com- 
pensation and a part of their property. In addition, the destruction 
of live-stock during the war ' compelled them to refit their under- 
takings throughout. They found it convenient to allow part of 
their property to be expropriated, so as to concentrate the 
proceeds on the rest. 


The National and Religious Aspect of the Peasant 
Risings in Transylvania 


In Transylvania the preceding factors were reinforced by the 
national and religious questions. In the greater part of Transyl- 





1 Cf. G. Jonescu-Sisest1: L’agriculture de la Roumanie pendant la guerre, 
Chapters III and V. 
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vanian territory the majority of the peasants were of Rumanian 
origin and the Orthodox Church, while the majority of the lords 
were Magyars and Roman Catholics *. The peasants’ agitation to 
obtain ownership of the land and free themselves from depend- 
ence on the lords had a national and religious aspect in addition 
to the economic aspect. The Court of Vienna, seeking support 
among the Rumanian peasants against the Magyar lords, favoured 
their demands. In 1771, it obtained for them religious freedom ; 
in 1783, freedom of conscience and various economic improve- 
ments. It was even prepared to befriend them when towards 
the end of the eighteenth century they demanded, not only that 
serfdom and the noble class with its privileges should be abol- 
ished and the land of which they had been deprived restored, 
but also that the civil and political rights of Rumanians should 
be recognised, that the Rumanian clergy should be recognised, 
that Rumanians should be given proportional representation in 
public offices, and that places where the majority of the popula- 
tion was Rumanian should have Rumanian names. But the 
support of the Court of Vienna was weak as against the influence 
of the Magyar and German lords. In 1848 the peasants revolted 


to conquer their class freedom and their national freedom. All 
they obtained were inadequate economic concessions, and their 
political demands remained unsatisfied until the reunion of 
Transylvania with Rumania after the war. 


LAND OWNERSHIP BEFORE THE REFORM 


It has been stated that before the war there was a lack of 
balance between the density of the population and the distribu- 
tion of the land. Since this lack of balance was the origin of the 
land reform, it is of some interest to illustrate it by statistics.° 

For the Old Kingdom the fullest data available relate to 1913. 
The total population was then 7,351,665 * and the rural popula- 
tion about 6 millions." The number of families with land was 





1 In addition to the sources mentioned on pp. 445-446, cf. Auréle Popovici : La 
question roumaine en Transylvanie et en Hongrie; Lausanne, Payot, 1918 ; and 
Charles VINCENTY : Les nationalités en Hongrie, pp. 69 et seq. ; Geneva, Atar, 1918. 

2 The following tables have been compiled by the writer from the data to be 
found in the sources already mentioned. 

3 MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE: Anuarul statistic al Romdniei, 1927, 
p. 12. Bucarest, 1928. 

4 The exact figure for the rural population in 1913 is not available, and the 
above estimate is based on the assumption that the proportion of the rural to the 
total population was the same as in 1915. 
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1,133,202. It is not excessive in Rumania to reckon five to six 
persons to each family, so that it may be said that all, or nearly 
all, the rural population had some land at its disposal. But the 
distribution of ownership, as appears from the following table’, 
was very ill proportioned. 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN THE OLD KINGDOM IN 1913 





Average 
area per 
holding 


Families Area Total area 
amilies leased worked 
Area of holding 
(hectares) 1,000 1,000 
Number : hec- hec- 

tares tares 





Per 


esnt. Hectares 





Up to 10 1,079,535 5. 1,123 | 3,238 
10 to 100 50,247 . 310 
100 to 500 2,377 


500 and over 1,043 





Total 1,133,202 
































Thus, the small farmers, representing 95.3 per cent. of all 
cultivators, worked only 55.5 per cent. of the productive area, 
with the inadequate average of 3 hectares per farm; 476,649 
families, or 44 per cent. of the total, had a plot of land of under 
2 hectares, and 441,336 families, or 41 per cent., had under 
5 hectares. Moreover, these averages refer to both owned and 
leased land, and in the case of the peasants the leased land 
formed one-third of the area they worked. 


In Bessarabia the total population in 1918° was 2,344,800, 
the rural population being 2,000,100. The majority was repre- 
sented by peasants. Over 412,000 families cultivated land 
belonging to the mir, bodies exercising collective ownership *; 
nearly 20,000 cultivated their own land. After the peasants’ 
holdings came the medium-sized, large and very large estates. 
Thus nearly the whole of the agricultural population consisted 
of agriculturists directly cultivating either their own farms or 





1 Cf. Agricultural Survey of Europe, p. 21. (Data supplied by the Rumanian 
Ministry of Agriculture.) 

2 Cf. CONSTANTINESCU, Op. cit., p. 270. 

3 Cf. Evans, op. cit., p. 85. 
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farms owned in common. But the distribution of the land was 





















































































































































Six " 
ie unequal, as appears from the following table.’ 
the 
le! LAND OWNERSHIP IN BESSARABIA IN 1918 
Per cent. 
. Numb f ; Average area 
Category pon ore Asea Poe | SOM per estate 
Hectares | | Hectares 
a Up to 109 hectares : 
e 
“4 | Private property 19,924 184,948 9 
—_ | Institutions 527 193,409 4.7 — 
2s Mir 12,209 2,111,941 51.1 — 
— Total 32,660 2,490,298 
0 
109 hectares and over: 
3 | 
| 109 to 545 hectares 1,026 276,572 6.7 270 
3 
546 to 2,190 hectares 608 630,658 15.3 1,037 
) 
a 2,191 hectares and 
over 107 420,264 10.2 3,929 
= Total 1,741 1,327,494 
| State and Church lands 430 811,797 7.5 — 
all 
2 Grand total 34,831 4,129,589 
49 
cr The data for the small farms are altogether inadequate. All 
er holdings of under 109 hectares (100 desyatines) should not have 
id been lumped together in a single category. The available figures 
id throw some light, however, on the situation of the peasants. 
Over 412,000 families shared in a total communal area of 
0, 2,111,941 hectares (property of the mir), or under 5 hectares per 
e- family. This average is inadequate and means that the peasants 
d had to apply to the institutions and large landowners for 
. additional land in return for a heavy burden of services and dues. 
s The statistics do not indicate how many of the 19,924 owners 
S. holding on individual tenure up to 109 hectares had too little 
d land for the maintenance of their families, but there can be no 
yr doubt that this was true of many of them, since the average area 
4 is 9 hectares per estate. 
n 








1 Cf. Buletinul statistic al Romdniei, 1920, No. 3, pp. 155-169, cited by Evans, 
op. cit., p. 84. 
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For Bukovina the fullest figures available relate to the end 
of the nineteenth century. It is unlikely, however, that any great 
change took place between that date and the land reform. The 
slowness with which property is transferred is, in fact, one of 
the characteristics of the distribution of the land in the countries 
of eastern and central Europe. 

In 1900 the total population was 794,869, the rural population 
being 628,265.‘ According to the land register for 1897 to 1898, 
the number of estates was 199,185, of which 2,540 belonged to 
various bodies (the State, municipalities, churches, etc.) and the 
rest to private persons.’ A large proportion of the families thus 
owned land, but here again its distribution was unequal, as will 
appear from the table below, based on the land register for 1897 
to 1898. 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN BUKOVINA, 1897 To 1898 





Average 


Estates area 
per estate 


Category 





Number | Per cent. Hectares Per cent. Hectares 





Up to 10 hectares 191,737 96.27 270,730 25.92 1.4 
From 10 to 100 hectares 6,606 3.32 134,115 12.84 
From 100to500 = =” 58: uf 130,939 12.53 


Over 500 hectares 257 ls 508,674 





Total 1,044,458 


























Out of every 100 estates, 96.27 had an area of barely 26 per 
cent. of the total, the average per estate being 1.4 hectares, which 
is absolutely insufficient for the maintenance of a family. Estates 
of under 1 hectare form 59.23 per cent. of the total number. 
When it is added that 257 estates (0.12 per cent.) divided among 
themselves 508,674 hectares (48.71 per cent.) with an average 
area of 1,985 hectares each, the inequality in the distribution of 
the land becomes even more striking. 





1 Cf. CONSTANTINESCU, op. cit., p. 273. 
2 Cf. Mitteilungen des statistischen Landesamtes des Herzogthums Bukovina, 
Vol. IX (Cernowitz, 1902), cited by Lazar, op. cit., p. 630. 
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Transylvania, with an area of 57,807 square kilometres, had 
in 1910 a total population of 2,678,367. The exact figure of the 
rural population is not available, but it has been estimated *‘ that 
for the whole of Transylvania and the Trans-Carpathian districts 
the rural population in 1910 represented 87.1 per cent. of the 
total population. Applying this percentage to Transylvania 
proper, and taking into account the existence of more densely 
populated centres, the rural population of the province may be 
estimated at about 2,300,000 in 1910. 

The productive area of the territory, excluding forests, was 
3,462,893 hectares in that year and was divided into 459,780 
estates. On the basis of one estate to a family of five, it will be 
seen that the total number of persons with land corresponds 
roughly to the figure for the rural population. The distribution 
of the land was as follows, according to the official statistics of 
the Hungarian Government? : 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN TRANSYLVANIA IN 1910 





Average 
Estates area 
per estate 


Category 





Number Per cent. Hectares Per cent. Hectares 





| 
| Up to 11.55 hectares 404,223 87.9 1,873,031 39.6 3.4 
11.55 to 115.50 hectares} 53,805 11.7 1,126,689 82.5 


115.50 to 577.50 ” 1,390 0.3 339,951 9.8 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Over 577.50 hectares 362 0.1 623,216 














Total 459,780 3,462,893 | — | 














Thus 87.9 per cent. of the estates had an average area 
of 3.4 hectares. Indeed, of the estates in the first category, 
214,795—or 53.16. per cent. of the total number in the category 
and 46.72 per cent. of all estates—were less than 3 hectares in 
area. 

From 1910 to 1919 there was little change in the distribution 
of the land. 





1 Cf. Agricultural Survey of Europe, p. 15. 
2 Cf. CONSTANTINESCU, Op. cit., pp. 275-276. 
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In 1910 the provinces of Crishana and Maramuresh* had a 
population of 1,316,891 and 766,666 respectively, and an 
estimated rural population of 1,100,000 and 650,000 respectively. 
The number of farms was 184,509 and 96,227 respectively in 
these two provinces, from which it may be concluded that 
a considerable majority of the rural population owned land. 
The distribution of the property was as follows : 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN CRISHANA AND MARAMURESH IN 1910 





Average 
Estates area 
per estate 





Province and category | 


Number Per cent. Hectares Per cent. Hectares | 
| 





Crishana : | 

Up to 11.55 hectares | 180,541 92.43 472,860 
115.50 to 577.50 ” 630 
Over 577.50 - 348 


0.34 164,352 
0.19 775,947 





Total | 184,509 | 100 1,707,758 





| 

11.55to 115.50 ” 12,990 i 7.04 294,599 
| 
| 


Maramuresh: 
Up to 11.5 hectares) 82,142 5.36 246,213 
1.5t01155 ” 13,444 13. 304,771 
115.5 to 577.5” | 504 Be 123,427 
Over 577.5 Ks 137 2 278,018 








96,227 ; 952,429 




















Thus the small estates formed the large majority in absolute 
figures, but their average area was very small: 57 per cent. of 
them in Crishana and 51 per cent. in Maramuresh were under 
3 hectares. 

In the Banat the figures for the distribution of the land go 
back to 1895, while the most recent population census was taken 
in 1900, in which year the total population was 1,521,659, the 
rural population being 1,095,654. In 1895 the number of estates 
was 238,633°, which means that the large majority of the 
peasant families owned land. But the following table shows that 





1 Ibid., p. 279 et seq. 
2 Ibid., p. 287. 
3 Ibid., p. 285. 
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the farms of many of the peasants were insufficient to provide 
occupation for or support a whole family. 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN THE BANAT IN 1925 





Average 
Estates Area area 
er estate 
Category P z 





Number | Per cent. | Hectares | Per cent. Hectares 





Up to 0.57 hectares | 55,893 | 23.42 | 279 | 0.69 0.22 
0.57to 11.55 ” 155,239 | 65.06 37.57 4.30 


11.55 to 115.50 ” 26,742 | 11.20 582,919 | 32.81 21.80 





Over 115.50 . 759 | 0.32 513,867 | 28.93 677.00 














Total 238,633 100.00 | 1,776,639 | 100.00 





Nearly 90 per cent. of the estates covered only 38.26 of the 
productive area, their average area being 0.22 to 4.30 hectares. 


LAND REFORM LEGISLATION 
The Conditions of Expropriation 


It was essential that steps should be taken to change the 
distribution of land ownership. To this there was an obstacle, 
however, in Article 19 of the Constitution of the Old Kingdom, 
which declared “that property of all kinds was sacred and 
inviolable” and laid down that “no property could be expropriated 
except for legally proven reasons of public utility and after the 
payment of fair compensation in advance”. This Article had 
first to be amended. On 20 July 1927, in the midst of the war, 
the Constituent Assembly at Jassy voted the amendment of 
Article 19 of the Constitution and decided that “for reasons of 
national utility the area of the rural properties of the peasants 
shall be increased by the expropriation of cultivable land ”. 
This expropriation was to be integral for the estates of the 
Crown, the Land Bank*, public bodies (communes, villages, 
foundations, churches, universities, schools, hospitals, etc.) and 
private bodies (banks, commercial companies, partnerships, trade 





1 See above, p. 452. 
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unions, etc.) as also for the estates of foreign landowners and 
absentee landlords. In addition private rural property was to 
be expropriated up to a total area of 2,000,000 hectares of 
cultivated land. This expropriation was to be effected on the 
basis of a rising scale, beginning with properties of over 100 
cultivable hectares, the minimum exempt from expropriation. 
Provision was also made for creating communal pasture lands in 
the mountain regions by the expropriation of private properties 
not coming under one of the preceding heads. 

A special Act was to have been promulgated within six 
months to apply the reform, but political events delayed its 
adoption until the end of the war. On 12 November 1918, the 
King declared in a proclamation that “his Government would 
realise the constitutional reforms that would secure... for the 
peasants the ownership of 2,000,000 hectares of large private 
estates, together with the domains of the Crown, the State and 
public and private bodies”. On 15 December 1918 a Legislative 
Decree (No. 3697) was promulgated concerning the administra- 
tion of land reform. 

The estates of the Crown, the Land Bank, charitable institu- 
tions, public and private bodies, foreigners and absentees were 
expropriated in their entirety. The estates were judged from 
their legal situation in 1916. 

The cultivable land’ of private persons was partially expro- 
priated, the area exempted varying between 100 and 500 hectares: 
the owner of up to 100 hectares escaped expropriation ; the 
owner of 200 hectares could keep 165.7 hectares ; the owner of 
500 hectares could keep 241 hectares, and so on, up to 10,000 
hectares and over, the maximum exemption then being 500 hec- 
tares. If the same landowner owned several properties, these 
were treated as forming one property for the purposes of the 
scale. 


The work of expropriation was entrusted, on the one hand, 
to the Central Office for Co-operation and Land Distribution, 
whose duty it was to organise, co-ordinate and direct all the work 
connected with land reform, under the authority of the Ministry 





1 Any landowner who had farmed out his land during the ten years preceding 
the liberation (1919) was deemed to be an absentee, and farming out covered 
assignment both to tenant farmers and to coloni. 

? Cultivable land was taken to be existing arable, meadow, and pasture land 
and any other land considered suitable for sowing. 
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of Agriculture, and on the other hand to judicial committees, 
consisting of a judge as chairman and representatives of owners, 
peasants and the Central Office, which formed an authority of 
three instances to take decisions with regard to the expropriation 
of each estate. These decisions were carried out by the adminis- 
trative officials of the Central Office. 


The expropriation of the estates of the Crown, public and 
private bodies, foreigners, absentees and the Land Bank, pro- 
duced a total of 711,919 hectares. The partial expropriation of 
the land of private individuals produced 1,512,668 hectares, or 
487,331 hectares short of the two million proposed in 1918. 


In order to procure for the peasants of the Old Kingdom the 
land needed to make up these 2 million hectares, a new Act was 
promulgated on 14 December 1921, which modified the method 
of expropriation in accordance with the experience gained. It 
had been observed that the adoption of a single general scale 
prevented any allowance for the special needs of a given farm. 
If the farm belonged to an absentee and was worked by the 
extensive method of cultivation, expropriation was justified and 
in the public interest. If, on the contrary, it was worked by a 
diligent and capable man on a system of intensive cultivation 
based on relatively heavy capital investments, was rich in live and 
dead stock, and had prosperous ancillary industries, rigid expro- 
priation seemed unjust and even injurious to the interests of the 
community. A farm worked on this system cannot be reduced 
to the limits of a small family unit. The indispensable minimum 
of capital must be spread over a larger area, though subject to a 
certain maximum, for the risks of an industralised agricultural 
undertaking increase with the area and ultimately become 
excessive. It is therefore the medium sized farm that comes into 
consideration here. The 1921 Act made allowance for this need, 
and fixed a special maximum exempt from expropriation for 
properties in which at the time, or at the declaration of war in 
1916, large sums had been immobilised in live and dead stock, 
and there were important constructions for the industrial exploita- 
tion of the land, rationally organised animal husbandry, and 
industrial plant for working up agricultural produce. The 
maximum area exempt from expropriation was raised to 500 hec- 
tares for all large properties that were rationally organised and 
worked. Facilities were also granted to holders of agricultural 
diplomas, their sons, and religious institutions. If a farmer 
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owned several farms, the heirs were allowed by the Act to 
combine their exempted areas in one only of the farms, and 
thus to form an association owning more than 500 hectares. 
Finally, more account was taken in each locality of the demand 
for land, the measures being carried out more strictly where this 
was large and less so where it was small. 


In Bessarabia, which had provisionally made itself into an 
independent State, the Assembly passed an Act on 27 November 
1918 on the lines of the Legislative Decree in force in the Old 
Kingdom, with certain differences regarding the maximum of 
land exempt from expropriation, which was usually fixed at 
100 hectares. The expropriation was entrusted to a special 
independent State institution, the Casa Noastra, which was sub- 
ordinate to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

After Bessarabia was united with Rumania, the Act was 
ratified by the Rumanian Parliament and promulgated on 


11 March 1920. 


In Transylvania and the Trans-Carpathian regions, the reform 
was at first applied under the Legislative Decree of 10 September 
1919. All landed property, irrespective of nature and _ size, 
belonging to foreigners was expropriated in full, as also that 
belonging to public and private bodies with their headquarters 
outside the Rumanian frontier, that of special interest from 
a scientific point of view, that belonging to lunatics, and 
finally, any property of over 11.5 hectares which subsequent to 
31 July 1914 had come into the possession of persons not till 
then engaged in agriculture. Any landed property farmed out 
during 12 consecutive years was partially expropriated, unless 
it was under 37.26 hectares in rural communes and 5.75 hectares 
in urban communes. For other properties, expropriation could 
be decided on down to a limit of 115.10 hectares, or 27.87 hec- 
tares when there were unusually many applications for land. 
The work of expropriation was entrusted to the Higher Council 
for Land Reform, which decided in the last instance on all dis- 
putes arising out of the application of the Legislative Decree. 
A Land Bank owas set up under a special Legislative Decree to 
carry out the financial operations connected with the reform. 


The final conditions of expropriation in Transylvania were 
fixed by the Act of 30 July 1921. It provided for the integral 
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expropriation of the farms of absentees* of not less than 27.87 
hectares ; farms leased for over 10 years, except those under 
17.26 hectares; farms still leased on 1 May 1921, except those 
whose area was 27.87 hectares in hill and mountain regions 
and 57.55 hectares in the plains. For other private properties 
a maximum exempt from expropriation was fixed, which varied, 
after the demand for land had been satisfied, from 27.87 hectares 
in mountain regions to 278.75 hectares in the plains. If the 
demand had not been fully satisfied, this maximum could be 
reduced to 5.57 hectares. 


The Act for Bukovina, also of 30 July 1921, imposed integral 
expropriation for the landed property of public bodies with certain 
exceptions, and of absentees and private bodies ; property farmed 
out for over 9 years between 1 January 1905 and 1 January 1919, 
except that belonging to minors, public officials and women ; 
the property ef persons who had lost their civil rights or were 
placed under guardianship and had no direct heirs; property 
the use of which was enjoyed under a long term lease, and 
property worked under a farming lease for 10 consecutive years 
if the cultivator had made plantations. It provided further for 
the partial expropriation of church lands, with a maximum 
exemption of 12 hectares; the land belonging to associations, 
with a maximum exemption of 6 hectares; the land forming 
part of private rural estates on which there were, or had been 
before 1 August 1914, important installations, stockbreeding, or 
agricultural industries, with a maximum exemption of 250 hec- 
tares ; the cultivated lands of private rural estates with none 
of the above-mentioned installations. 

The work of expropriation was entrusted to local committees, 
cantonal in the first instance, regional in the last. In addition, 
an Agrarian Committee was set up with the same functions as 
the Central Office for the Old Kingdom. 


The Transfer of Property Rights to the Peasants 


In addition to the work of expropriation, legal measures dealt 
with the conditions on which property rights were to be conferred 
on the peasants. 





1 Le. persons absent from the country since 1 December 1918 and until the date 
of promulgation of the Act, except those abroad in an official position. 
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In the Old Kingdom provision was made for a transition 
period between the two sets of operations. Once the land had 
been expropriated it was entrusted to communal peasant associa- 
tions (obshtii), which were to let it to the households of their 
members at normal rates and hand over the proceeds to the 
State. Elsewhere, the peasants were given immediate possession 
of the expropriated land with a provisional right of use pending 
the completion of the necessary operations to confer ownership 
on them. In Transylvania the Act of 1921 was preceded by 
a so-called “ Compulsory Leases Decree ”, which provided for the 
preliminary taking over of the lands being expropriated, which 
had to be compulsorily farmed out to the peasants. 


In the meantime the process of parcelling out and allocation 
was undertaken. The first distinction to be made was that 
between peasants who, having no land, were entitled to a com- 
plete holding and those who already owned or were to inherit 
a small plot of land and therefore were entitled only to a sup- 
plementary holding. The law fixed maxima, on the one hand, 
for densely populated regions: 5 hectares in the Old Kingdom, 
6-8 hectares in Bessarabia, 4 hectares in Bukovina, just over 
4 hectares in Transylvania ; and, on the other hand, for so-called 
colonisation zones : 7 hectares in the Old Kingdom, 8-10 hectares 
in Bessarabia, 6 hectares in Bukovina, nearly 10 hectares in 
Transylvania. 

In the whole of Rumania, with the exception of Transylvania, 
the ownership of the land was to be conferred on the peasants 
in the following order: (1) men mobilised in the war of 1916- 
1919; (2) men mobilised in the war of 1913; (3) war widows ; 
(4) landless peasants; (5) peasants owning under 5 hectares 
of land; (6) war orphans.’ 

In Transylvania the categories were as follows: (1) men 
disabled in the war and living on the spot, and war widows 
and orphans; (2) soldiers not disabled in the war and living 
on the spot; (3) men disabled in the war and not living on 
the spot. 

For land expropriated under the Legislative Decree No. 3697 





1 Within each group, too, a certain order had to be observed : men disabled 
in the war, men already living on the land to be granted, men owning a large quan- 
tity of livestock, older men. In cases of equality in these subgroups, lots were 


drawn. 
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of 1918, the following order was adopted: (1) men disabled 
in the war; (2) war widows; (3) priests and teachers, a con- 
dition being that they were able to cultivate the land. 


Finally, land was reserved for experimental stations and 
model farms, and for the holders of agricultural diplomas, dis- 
abled officers, churches and schools. 


In densely populated regions, where there was not enough 
land for all, those who had a claim that could not be satisfied 
in their own locality could obtain a holding in the colonisation 
zones. If there was too much land, the surplus could be sold 
to peasants who held their land only on condition that they 
were able to work it rationally. 


The persons who thus received a right of ownership were 
bound to fulfil certain obligations. They had to obey the orders 
of the bodies responsible for administering land reform, con- 
cerning the method of cultivation and the organisation of agri- 
cultural institutions and associations. They had to settle on the 
land in question within three years if at the time it was granted 
to them they were living at a distance of over 15 kilometres, 


and they had to repay their debt in annual instalments. If these 
rules were broken, they lost their holding, which returned to the 
ownership of the State, and could be disposed of by the latter 
in accordance with the law. 


The object of these provisions was to ensure that the land 
was properly looked after, that the peasants were organised, and 
that their debts were paid. Measures had also to be taken to 
prevent both the reconstitution of large farms and the breaking 
up of the holdings. To this end, the holdings granted to the 
peasants were at first declared inalienable and indivisible. But 
since inalienability might prove injurious to the quality of 
cultivation, an Act of 1925 allowed the peasants to sell their land 
provided that they notified the authorities in advance. The 
State reserves to itself a right of pre-emption. If it does not make 
use of this right, the land can only be sold in a single block to 
cultivators of Rumanian nationality, and on condition that the 
owner has held a right to it for not less than 5 years. No peasant 
may own more than 25 hectares of land, and mortgages are 
valid only if obtained from the State, a co-operative bank, or 
an institution approved by the State. 
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Compensation for Expropriation and the Conditions 
of the Acquisition of Land 


The value of the land to be expropriated was estimated on 
ihe basis of the rents fixed by the regional committees *, for 
the period 1917 to 1922. These were multiplied by 40 for arable 
land and 20 for pasture land. 

The compensation for expropriation was paid in the form 
of bonds issued by the State at the rate of 5 per cent., which 
were redeemable within 50 years for private persons and were 
irredeemable for public and private bodies. 

The peasants who were given possession of a holding became 
indebted to the State for the cost of this land. The amount 
was equivalent to the rent fixed by the regional committees for 
the period 1917-1922 multiplied by 20, that is to say, 50 per 
cent. of the price paid by the State to the dispossessed owners. 
The new owners had to repay 20 per cent. of their debt at once’, 
and the rest in twenty annual instalments. As the purchase 
price was moderate—from 500 to 2,000 lei per hectare “—the 
large majority of peasants are punctual in the payment of their 
instalments, according to the information that has been received. 


Creation of Communal Forest and Pasture Land 


It has been shown that the peasants had a special need of 
pasture land to graze their cattle and of forests to obtain wood. 
In this respect it was easiest to take the desired measures on 
the communal basis. 

The Acts of 1864 and 1907 concerning the distribution of 
the land provided for the formation of communal pasturages. 
These became inadequate, however, owing to the increase in 
livestock. Steps had to be taken after the war to extend them 
in proportion to the actual quantity of livestock, and even with 
reference to future needs. This was the object of the Act of 
24 September 1920. 

In the plains one-eighth of the properties of over 100 hectares 
had to be expropriated. If this did not afford sufficient pasturage 





1 After the revolution of 1907 the State had set up regional committees to fix 
rents. 

2 The authorities could reduce this percentage for poor peasants. 

3 1 leu equals 3.6 gold centimes. 
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on the basis of one-third of a hectare to every head of large 
cattle, further expropriation had to be carried out. 


In hill and mountain regions the Act provided for the 
expropriation of all land suitable for pasturage and even, if 
necessary, of cultivable land up to a maximum of 50 hectares 
per property. 

In Transylvania, the organisation of communal pasture land 
was governed by the special Land Reform Act for that region. 
This provided for the expropriation of land suitable for pasturage, 
to the extent needed for the normal quota of livestock in each 
commune. It also provided for the case when the area thus 
obtained proved insufficient. 


For the creation of communal forests the Transylvanian Act 
provided for expropriation up to the amount required. Else- 
where the law was insufficient, and to remedy the situation the 
Constitution had to be amended. To this end, the Act of 28 June 
1924 laid down that in order to supply the necessary wood for 
fuel and building, the State must expropriate forests in the Old 
Kingdom, Bessarabia and Bukovina to the extent that might be 
needed. Where the State owned no forests, those belonging to 


public or private bodies and situated within a radius of 20 kilo- 
metres from the centre of the village could be expropriated. 
If necessary, it would also be possible to expropriate so far as 
required the forests belonging to private persons which were 
situated within the same radius, subject to a maximum of 100 
hectares exempt from expropriation. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LAND AFTER THE REFORM! 


The work of expropriation terminated on 1 January 1927, 
and produced the following area : 
Region Hectares 
Old Kingdom 2,776,401 .43 
Transylvania 1,663,809 .03 


Bukovina 75,767 .35 
Bessarabia 1,491,920 .24 





Total 6,008,098 .05 





1 The statistics in this section are derived from those contained in Professor 
Alexander Nasta’s report on Agrarian Reform in Rumania, submitted to the Four- 
teenth International Congress of Agriculture, Bucarest, 1929. They are the most 
recent figures available. 
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This total area was distributed as follows : 


Category Hectares 


Arable land 3,998,750 . 67 
Meadow 117,875.17 
Pasture land 849,542 .87 
Forests 890,048 .48 
Vineyards and gardens 14,580.25 
Building land, urban land, farm buildings 14,723 .62 
Waste land 122,673.99 





Total 6,008,098 .05 


Up to 1 September 1927 the results of the transfer of property 
were as follows : 





Minimum | Number of Area allocated to : 
and peasants 

maximum with a 
area recognised 
of claim to d Peasants Communal Communal 

holding land pasturage forests 











Hectares Hectares Hectares Hectares 


Old Kingdom 0.5-5.0 [1,053,628 | 630,113 |2,037,293.04) 524,720.87 
Transylvania 0.57-4.03 | 490,528 | 310,583 | 451,653.96) 418,261.43 
Bukovina 0.25-2.5 77,911 71,266 42,832.25! 5,831.85 


Bessarabia 1-6 357,016 | 357,016 |1,098,045.50 — 





Whole country 1,979,083 |1,368,978 |3,629,824.75| 948,914.15 489,182.96 | 


























The allocation of other expropriated lands was as follows on 
1 September 1927 : 





Forests entrusted 

to State adminis- | Land unsuitable Land reserved 

Region tration and in _ for in the general 

course of alloca- distribution interest 
tion | 





Hectares Hectares Hectares 


Old Kingdom 21,027.90 17,677.44 175,682.18 
Transylvania 179,162.00 36,442.78 93,383.62 
Bukovina 523.84 605.69 13,796.00 


Bessarabia 198,404.60 82,888.44 112,581.70 





Whole country 399,118.34 137,614.35 395,443.50 
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The total debt to be paid by the peasants is 3,311,172,280 lei 
for a total area of 2,776,059 hectares; it is divided among 
1,035,973 cultivators. 

Since the reform the distribution of cultivated land has been 
as follows : 





Properties up to Properties of Properties of more 
10 hectares 10 to 100 hectares than 100 hectares 





Per Per 


Per 
cent. Hectares cent. 


oent, Hectares 


Hectares 





| Old Kingdom 6,508,596 | 81.45| 860,953 | 10.80| 621,450 


| Transylvania 4,200,547 | 56.45 | 2,153117 | 28.93 1,087,648 


| Bukovina ! 480,967 | 92.49 — — 39,033 


| Bessarabia 3,254,872?) 85.92 180,984 4.78 352,618 





Whole country | 14,444,982 | 73.17 | 3,195,054 | 16.19 | 3,100,749 


























? For Bukovina, the properties are divided into two classes only, small and large. 
* The area assigned to this category was 3,648,747.24 hectares, but 393,875.24 hectares 
were reserved for forests. 


It is sufficient to compare the present distribution of landed 
property with that before the war to realise the profound trans- 
formation that the land reform has effected in the distribution 
of land, and therefore in the whole of agriculture, which is the 
principal means of livelihood in Rumania. After such an over- 
turning of the general economy of the country, the establishment 
of a new state of equilibrium must obviously take time. 


Tue First RESULTS OF THE REFORM 
_ Size of Farms and Labour 


The reform gave rise to two forms of agricultural exploitation : 
the small family farm, in which manual labour is of more import- 
ance than capital, and the medium-sized farm, where capital 
tends to predominate in the form of industrial installations, 
machinery, live stock, etc. 

The small farms usually range from 1% to 5 hectares, and 
consist as a rule of a long strip of land. The buildings—dwelling 
house and stables—constructed by the peasants themselves are 
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more or less distant and grouped into small villages. The dwell- 
ing house is usually a one-storeyed building of three rooms, 
attractive in appearance, built of wood and clay, and roofed with 
timber, sometimes thatch, and rarely tiles. The few and simple 
articles of furniture are sometimes artistically carved, and often 
even poor peasants have rugs and embroidery in excellent taste. 

The state of some of the holdings is a proof of the care of 
the cultivator in tillage, choice of seed, and removal of weeds. 
Many other holdings are neglected, and a few are even left 
uncultivated. At the time of the writer’s visit to Rumania in 
June 1929, maize was the principal crop. It is well suited to 
the soil and the climate." Furthermore, it calls for much labour 
and very little capital, which is the ideal for poor peasants. 
Finally, it provides the peasants with their customary dish, 
mamalica, as well as with fodder for their animals. In addition 
to maize, there were all kinds of other crops: wheat, often 
badly cultivated, irregular, and full of weeds; beans, well 
cultivated ; hemp, flax, etc. It was clear that the new owners 
were interested only in satisfying their own needs, and were 
working their holdings from the point of view of consumption 
rather than production. 

The live stock is usually of poor quality.” A certain number 
of peasants have a pair of small oxen or a horse, a small plough, 
and a harrow. They till their own land, and, for a variable 
remuneration, also that of neighbouring peasants who have no 
live stock. These animals, to which should be added sheep bred 
for wool and milk, pigs for meat, and poultry, are grazed in the 
communal forests and pasture lands. 

The medium sized farms suffer principally from a lack of 
labour, which explains the increasing use of machinery of all 
kinds. Work that cannot be done by machinery is given either 
to workers engaged by the year who are landless peasants or 
members of large families with too small holdings, or, in the 
case of special work, to day labourers, most of whom come from 
the mountain regions. 

The wages are very variable, the contracts being concluded 
with individuals or gangs. The workers engaged by the year are 





1 The frost of 1928-1929 destroyed the wheat crops on large areas, and the 


peasants therefore replaced them by maize. 
2 Cf. J. CamMaRACHESCO : L’organisation scientifique du travail agricole en Roue 


manie. Report submitted to the Thirteenth International Congress of Agri- 
culture, Rome, 1927. 
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usually boarded and lodged, and receive in addition a monthly 
wage of 2,000 to 3,500 lei. Day labourers are paid wages, exclud- 
ing board, which vary markedly according to district and season. 
The following table summarises the agricultural daily wages in 
Rumania ’®* : 





Summer Winter 





Category 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 





Lei Lei 
Men 30-40 


Women 20-30 





Children 




















Three meals a day are given, the first in early morning, 
consisting of bread and tea; the second at mid-day during a 
break of about one hour, consisting usually of soup, mamalica, 
and cheese or fish; and the third in the evening, at the end of 
the day’s work, consisting of mamalica and beans. In summer a 
very light meal is added at about 5 o'clock. No special dwellings 
are provided ; when the workers do not sleep out of doors, they 
have to be content with a barn or stable. The length of the 
working day is not fixed ; it usually consists of ten hours’ actual 
work, if not more. 

The day labourers are as a rule engaged in the mountain 
communes by agents, who fix the conditions in agreement with 
the farmers. Once the gang has been formed, it appoints a 
leader, who is responsible for the work. The farmers usually 
pay an advance when the worker joins the gang, and the 
remainder at the end of the engagement if the contract is a short 
one, or in monthly instalments if it is concluded for over one or 
two months. 

It is difficult to find skilled labour, and the farmers are often 
driven to employ gipsies, in spite of their inefficiency. They 
hope that the legal provision limiting the peasants’ right of owner- 
ship to 25 hectares will be modified, for this would add a large 





1 Information obtained on the spot and confirmed by official data. 
2 According to information supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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number of small cultivators to the labour supply, who, having 
been bought out, would find employment in the medium sized 
farms as yearly workers or day labourers. 


Crops and Live Stock 


The effects on Rumanian agriculture of the neglect of their 
holdings by many small cultivators and the shortage of labour 
on medium sized farms may be judged from the statistics.’ 

In the present territory of Rumania the average area under 
wheat before the war was 3,716,314 hectares, the yield being 
45,738,618 metric quintals, or 12.3 quintals per hectare. During 
and after the application of the land reform, the results have 
been as follows : 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT IN RUMANIA 





i 
Area under wheat Total yield Yield per hectare 





Hectares Quintals Quintals 


2,022,700 16,685,875 
2,488,835 20,572,688 
2,649,840 24,040,466 
2,690,341 27,792,740 
3,172,102 19,165,444 
3,300,887 28,806,047 
3,327,487 30,177,613 
3,101,153 26,327,072 
3,206,410 31,440,370 




















The area under wheat has increased substantially, and nearly 
reached the pre-war average, but the average yield per hectare 
is lower. 

Maize, which is the most important crop for the peasant, 
averaged an area of 4,445,492 hectares before the war, the total 
yield being 59,115,919 metric quintals, or 15.1 quintals per 
hectare. The position during and after the reform has been as 
follows : ' 





1 All the data in this section are taken from the Statistical Year Books of the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 
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CULTIVATION OF MAIZE IN RUMANIA 





Total yield Yield per hectare 


























Hectares Quintals Quintals 


3,295,418 46,238,468 14.0 
1921 3,443,990 27,355,669 7.9 










1922 3,408,854 30,421,949 8.9 
1923 3,404,492 38,458,493 11.3 : 
1924 8,621,454 39,488,691 10.9 
1925 3,930,780 41,591,467 10.6 
1926 4,059,432 58,398,500 14.4 
1927 4,219,423 35,331,462 8.4 

4,455,492 27,563,720 6.2 
































The area, which increased practically every year, exceeded 
the pre-war average in 1928, but the yield per hectare never 
reached the pre-war level. Undoubtedly the drought had a great 
effect in 1927 and 1928, but the relatively low average for all 
years indicates an inadequate system of cultivation. Similar ! 
conclusions may also be drawn from the statistics for barley, 
oats, and rye. 
The area of pasture and meadow lands has also fallen. In 
1923 there were 2,836,963 hectares of pasture and 1,441,696 
hectares of meadow. The corresponding figures for 1928 were 
2,741,624 and 1,312,851 hectares respectively. On the other hand, 
there was a marked increase from 1921 to 1929 in the area under 
fodder crops: by 55,255 hectares for lucerne; 43,801 hectares 
for clover ; 137,673 hectares for buckwheat ; 8,577 hectares for 
fodder root crops ; and 21,967 hectares for other crops. These 
increases relate to the medium sized farms, whereas the reduction 
in natural pasture and meadow land is due chiefly to the 
application of the reform, which brought part of them under 
cultivation. : 
The following table gives the changes in live stock since the 
war : 

























( — e) Horses Cattle Sheep Goats Pigs 
1920—1922 1,657,993 5,332,071 10,734,871 341,845 2,930,807 
1923-1925 1,829,380 5,332,424 13,014,360 536,439 3,048,539 
1926-1928 1,887,831 4,595,587 138,107,512 427,141 3,024,998 









Horse-breeding is making progress, particularly in medium 
sized farms. The number of cattle, on the contrary, is falling 
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steadily, while there is a marked increase in the number of sheep. 
The peasants use their pastures for grazing sheep, and reserve 
their sometimes very small holdings for the cultivation of cereals 
and other indispensable produce, which prevents them from 
keeping cattle. The number of goats is now falling, and there 
has been little change in the number of pigs from 1923 to 1928. 

Taken as a whole, the statistics show a setback in production, 
not very important from the point of view of the area under 
cultivation, but more so from that of the yield per hectare. As 
regards quality, it is agreed that that of wheat is not so good as 
formerly. In the question of live stock, the increase in the 
number of sheep is accompanied by a reduction in the number 
of cattle. It has been feared that this may have an unfortunate 
effect on the method of cultivation, since oxen are important as 
draught animals ; but there seems to be no reason for this fear. 
There is a large opening for the use of tractors in a country like 
Rumania, where the plains predominate, and petrol is plentiful 
and cheap. The very form of the holdings, that of long strips 
of land, is favourable to their use. Furthermore, the reduction 
in the number of cattle is partly compensated by the increase in 
the number of horses, which are excellent draught animals for 
scattered holdings. It is to be hoped, of course, that cattle- 
breeding will revive, with a view to the production of meat and 
cheese for home consumption and export, but this calls for 
resources in buildings, fodder, etc., that are not always available 
to the peasants. 


Causes of the Setback in Agricultural Production 


Should the setback observed here be attributed simply and 
directly to the land reform ? In other words, is it proof of the 
failure of the reform ? The writer has put this question to many 
persons, of all conditions and opinions. All have answered in 
the negative. The reform involved a sudden transition from one 
régime to another, which must obviously be accompanied by 
drawbacks, but it was essential in the economic and social con- 
ditions of the country. The setback in production has other 
causes. 

There are, first, the general conditions of agriculture. 
Rumania, which emerged from the war much poorer in live stock 
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and tools and worn out in energy, had to reorganise its national 
economy, and, in the first place, its agriculture. For this task 
it lacked the necessary means. Although one of the principal 
national resources was the export of agricultural produce, the 
authorities were led by the desire to reduce the cost of living and 
by financial exigencies, to abolish the freedom of the export trade 
in wheat, cattle, meat, etc. The prices of agricultural products 
fell without any corresponding fall in the cost of production and 
the cost of living. This affected agriculture, as appears from 
the following table for 1927-1928.* 


INDEX NUMBERS FOR 1927 AND 1928 (AVERAGE) 





1925-1926 1913-1914 = 100 
00 








Quantity of Change (+ or —) 
items below in quantity of 
purchasable by |agricultural produce 
a unit of needed to purchase a 
agricultural unit of items 

produce below 





Agricultural produce sold 





Working expenses : 
Machinery and tools 
Wages in cash 
Veterinary expenses 


Rural buildings 





Total 





Domestic consumption : 
Clothing, boots and shoes 86 800 1 + 273 


Salt, sugar, coffee, etc. 116 147 + 82 





Total 96.4 263.6 / + 227.4 























» The considerable difference between the pre-war and post-war index numbers, Mr. Borel 
explains in a note, is due to certain errors in the figures for clothing, boots and shoes. From 
1925-1926 to 1927-1928 there was only a very slight rise in prices on the home market. 





1 Cf. André Borex : La situation de agriculture en 1927 et en 1928, comparée 
a celle d’avant la guerre et celle de 1925 et 1926, p.27. Report tothe Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Agriculture, Bucarest, 1929. 
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Mr. Borel appends the following observation to this table : 


Rumania is the only country where the gold index number of agri- 
cultural produce was lower in 1927-1928 than in 1918-1914. The 
difference is even considerable. Perhaps the available figures do not 
give a sufficiently accurate idea of the situation. Taken as a whole, 
however, they correspond closely to the graphs prepared by Professor 
Frangés for the Thirteenth International Congress of Agriculture, which 
showed that the situation in Rumania was much more unfavourable 
than in the other Balkan States. 

It is not surprising that there should have been a fall in pro- 
duction if the peasants have sought to avoid the consequences of 
the discrepancy between selling prices and the costs of production 
and living by devoting themselves to satisfying their own needs 
above all. Thus the new policy has not had a favourable effect 
on the cost of living in general. The leu, which it had been 
proposed to revalorise, had to be stabilised at 3.6 gold centimes. 

But this was not the only cause of the setback in agricultural 
production. Another one, equally important, was that the 
peasant was not in a position to employ more rational methods 
of cultivation successfully. The small cultivators found it hard 
to obtain credit, and then only at excessive rates, which 
meant a skortage of buildings, machinery, tools, animals, seed, 
manure, etc. Nor is there as yet a_ sufficiently organised 
mechanism for bringing them into touch with national’ or 
foreign markets. The medium sized farms, again, suffer from 
a shortage of labour. Finally, the peasants are lacking in general 
and technical education, and, as a rule, in the spirit of association. 

Aware of these defects, the Rumanian people is prepared, 
however, to make an effort to remedy a situation which, though 
grave, is not desperate. 


The Attempts Made to Remove the Causes of Agricultural 
Depression 


Having adopted a policy more favourable to the exportation 
of agricultural produce’, the public authorities have also taken 





* The markets are dominated by local traders, who lend the peasants money 
and take over their produce at their own prices. On market days they wait for the 
peasants at the very gates of the town, and buy all their produce to resell at a 
considerable profit. 


* The attempts made by the Rumanian Government to organise the exporta- 
tion of cereals with a view to making it more remunerative coincided with similar 
attempts made by the neighbouring countries of Yugoslavia and Hungary. Experts 
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steps to remove the other difficulties hampering the progress of 
agriculture. Thus they have promoted agricultural credit, dis- 
tributed good sowing seed, spread technical education, and 
encouraged agricultural associations. 

Up to 1928 the co-operative and credit societies had been 
governed by two large central organisations, the Central Office 
for Distributive and Productive Societies and the Central Office 
for the People’s Banks. These two bodies were abolished by the 
Act of 28 March 1929 on co-operative societies. The co-operative 
movement is now governed by the Central Co-operative Bank, 
with headquarters at Bucarest, and the National Co-operative 
Office, which supplement each other. 

The Bank was founded on 4 April 1929 for the purpose of 
granting credit to all kinds of co-operative societies and their 
federations. It is an autonomous institution governed by an 
administrative council of nine members, five of whom represent 
the co-operatives, three the Ministries of Agriculture, Labour, and 
Finance, and one the National Bank of Rumania. It has a capital 
of 1,000 million lei, half of which has been subscribed by the 
State. In a country where agriculture is the chief form of 
activity and source of wealth, the credits granted by the Bank 
will go very largely to agricultural organisations. 

The National Co-operative Office is also an autonomous 
institution, but its work is under direct State supervision, in the 
hands of the Ministry of Labour. It has a twofold task : to carry 
on co-operative propaganda and to guide and supervise the co- 
operative movement. It is governed by a general co-operative 
council, consisting of representatives of the Government, the 
Central Co-operative Bank and the co-operative societies, and of 
experts in the co-operative movement. 

In addition to these bodies there are in Rumania a number 
of people’s banks. In 1927 there were 4,766 with 962,515 
members, and a total capital (share capital, reserves, etc.) of 





hrom the three countries met at Bucarest in July 1930 to study, among other things 
how to organise jointly, in the interests ofall, the export trade in cereals. A few 
days later representatives of Rumania and Yugoslavia met at Sinaia to establish 
a customs union, principally to promote the exportation of agricultural produce, 
especially cereals, to industrial countries. The fundamental idea of this Sinaia 
Conference was that the predominantly agricultural countries should come to an 
agreement for the better regulation of their commercial relations with industrial 
countries, and that their purchases from the latter should be in proportion to the 
sales they effected. It must further be added that the Government has recently 
decided to reduce considerably the cost of export licences for agricultural produce. 
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4,414,494,398 lei. They are autonomous institutions, but subject 
to State supervision, and before the promulgation of the Act of 
March 1929 they were grouped in local federations and sub- 
ordinate to the Central Office for the People’s Banks. 


The Act of 29 July 1929 concerning the organisation of rural 
mortgage credit and agricultural credit dealt with the constitution 
and working of agricultural credit societies and mortgage 
societies, formed to grant loans to farmers for carrying on 
agricultural industries, for making land improvements and 
intensifying their cultivation, and for buying rural buildings. 


The mortgage credit societies must comprise not less than 
100 rural landowners, representing a total land value of not less 
than 50 million lei, and the subscribed capital must not be less 
than 20 million lei. These societies may grant credit to farmers 
on mortgage or pledge, to the Central Bank, and to co-operative 
societies. They may issue bonds on the security of the title 
deeds of the mortgages granted. 


The agricultural credit societies may be composed of the fol- 
lowing bodies: the State, represented by the Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Finance, public or public utility institutions, banks, 
financial institutions and private individuals. They take the 
form of limited companies, and are subject to the provisions of 
the Commercial Code. Their capital may not be less than 500 
million lei held in 1,000-lei shares, of which not more than half 
belong to the State, and are made out to holder and inalienable, 
while the rest are made out to holder or bearer. These societies 
engage in all financial operations connected with agriculture. 
They may grant long-term loans on mortgage and issue bonds 
against the security of the title deeds of the credits granted. 


In this connection reference should also be made to the work 
of the chambers of agriculture, public institutions set up by the 
Act of 1925. It is their function to assist agriculture by every 
possible means. All cultivators are automatically members, and 
pay an additional tax on their agricultural income to meet the 
expenditure of the chambers. The State adds to the proceeds 
2 per cent. of its revenue from communal forests and pasturage, 
the rent of agricultural experiment stations, etc. Each chamber 
is managed by a committee of 17 members elected by the 
cultivators of the province, and 11 members appointed from 
among the local agricultural, forestry, etc., officials. They are 
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grouped in a federation which co-ordinates their work, and keeps 
them in touch with the public authorities. It consists of a 
delegate from each chamber of agriculture, together with 20 
members appointed from among the officials of the central agri- 
cultural organisations. 

The chambers are divided into four groups, each of which 
appoints a senator. They appear to have been remarkably 
active. In addition to studying problems of agricultural policy, 
they have taken practical action. In the two years since they 
began effective work, they have obtained for cultivators, and 
particularly for small farmers, 7,625 sorting machines, 590 sow- 
ing machines, 3,267 bulls, and organised 187 local exhibitions. 

In addition to these public institutions there are the trade 
associations and co-operative societies founded by private 
initiative. Cultivators have formed an agricultural union for 
each district, to defend their interests by studying the questions 
of agricultural policy in general and making recommendations 
to the public authorities, to study technical and economic agri- 
cultural problems, to organise technical propaganda, to under- 
take commercial activities—sales and purchases—in the interest 
of cultivators. All cultivators may belong in return for the 
payment of an annual fee of 2 lei per hectare of land owned 
or cultivated. These unions are grouped in a federation, which 
holds a general meeting once a year, attended by representatives 
of the unions, where agricultural problems of national scope 
are discussed. It should be noted that so far all the members 
of the agricultural unions are in fact owners of large and medium 
sized estates. 

The co-operative movement is making steady progress in 
Rumania. Before the war there were only 71 societies for assisting 
cultivators in various ways, particularly by buying the articles 
needed for cultivation and domestic consumption. In 1925 there 
were 659, with a total capital of 16 million lei, and a membership 
of 60,000. These figures will have increased by now, and will no 
doubt continue to rise under the pressure of circumstances and 
in consequence of education in co-operation. 





1 Cf. MANDRU (Director of the Federation of Chambers of Agriculture): ‘* Les 
Associations agricoles professionnelles en Roumanie”, in La Roumanie agricole, 
p. 416 (Collection of Monographs published on the occasion of the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Agriculture). 

2 Cf. MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE : Buletinul Agriculturii, Vol. III, May and 
June 1929, p. 28 : an article by Th. Emavupi on agrarian reform in Rumania. 
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Institutions for the sale of agricultural produce, especially 
grain, have still to be set up. It was easy to provide for the 
exportation of this produce under the régime of large estates, 
but with a large number of small and very small farms, this is 
not so easy. The first thing to do is to improve and standardise 
qualities, which at present differ widely for one and the same 
product. This year the Ministry of Agriculture, through the 
medium of the State institutions and farms, has supplied the 
peasants with good seed for sowing wheat. There is next the 
difficulty of centralising the small quantities produced by each 
peasant. Provision must be made for the transport of the produce 
from the farm to local stores, its sorting and transport to the 
large warehouses on the Danube and at Constanza for exporta- 
tion. Finally, a system of credit must be organised to enable 
the peasants to engage in export trade. All these problems are 
being carefully studied, and the result will no doubt be the 
systematic organisation of sales. 

In spite of all these efforts, however, the results will be 
insufficient if the peasants do not bring a wider vision to their 
task and remain lacking in the necessary experience for the 


‘intensive cultivation of their land. The Government and the 


circles interested in this question fully realise this point, and are 
endeavouring to organise agricultural education in such a way 
that it may really reach the peasants and induce them to improve 
their methods of cultivation. 

Popular agricultural education is entrusted on the one hand, 
to lower grade schools intended to train good farmers and provide 
the subordinate staff for State and private farms, and on the 
other hand, to intermediate schools for teaching the peasants 
the principles of agriculture." These institutions are apparently 
not as successful as might be desired, and it sometimes happens 
that pupils when they leave school find office work instead of 
remaining on the land. It is realised that greater efforts are 
needed. A possible remedy would be to give agricultural instruc- 
tion in the countryside itself and even in the peasants’ homes, 
instead of transplanting them to a distant school. Others advocate 
the creation of travelling agricultural schools, such as are to 
be found in Italy. 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Vocational Education in Agriculture, 
pp. 184 et seq. Studies and Reports, Series K, No. 9. Geneva, 1929. 
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CoNCLUSION 


Against so complex a background the question of what will 
be the future effects of the land reform is difficult to answer. 
A return to the pre-war system seems at all events impossible. 
The lack of balance between the density of population and the 
distribution of the land, in the present economic and social 
circumstances of Rumania, would again be felt to be intolerable. 


The large farms seem fated to disappear. Those that remain 
will inevitably be broken up, for the association of relatives on 
which their continued existence depends cannot last for ever. 
The system of cultivation is tending more and more to become 
intensive, with an increasing predominance of the labour factor. 
This is ultimately the fundamental cause of the disappearance 
of the large farm. The writer believes, moreover, that many 
medium-sized farms created by the land reform will undergo 
a process of breaking up, for their owners, who were formerly 
large landowners, live in the towns where they lead a more or 
less expensive life. The incomes from their farms not being 
enough, they have to engage in other forms of activity, as a rule, 
the liberal professions, which separates them still more from the 
land. Once an equilibrium has been established, the peasants 
will buy jand, and this they will find in these medium sized 
farms. 


Another question is whether there may not be a process of 
selection as between the new peasant owners. Many of them 
will no doubt succeed in making their plots sufficiently pro- 
ductive, by recourse to credit, the spread of education, and the 
organisation of the market. But if the holding is insufficient to 
provide work for a whole family, the unemployed members will 
certainly offer their labour to the owners of larger farms. 
Besides, it is possible that some small farms will succumb to 
their difficulties, to the benefit of neighbouring owners better 
endowed with capital and experience. Thus, out of the ruins 
of the small abandoned holdings new medium sized farms will 
be formed, organised for agricultural industries. That is to say, 
they will be run by cultivators living on the spot, and will thus 
differ from the medium sized farms produced by the land 
reform, whose absent owners have neither the power nor the 
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wish to exploit them. The present maximum of 25 hectares 
will no doubt seem too low, particularly in districts where the 
local factors—climate, soil, and density of the population in the 
first place—are unfavourable to intensive systems of cultivation 
dependent on the labour factor in particular, and therefore to 
the very small family farm. 


To sum up, the land reform seems likely to be a prelude to a 
new state of equilibrium, in which a large percentage of the 
cultivated land will be split up into small family holdings, with 
a substantial minority of medium sized farms. 

















The Problem of Agricultural Labour 


in Algeria 
by 
G. J. Srorz 


Algeria, in common with all the French Colonies, is short of 
labour. The problem, which is a serious one, has commanded 
attention in official circles as well as in the Press, and has 
recently been the subject of searching enquiries. The question 
is a many-sided one, which explains the diversity of the remedies 
proposed up to the present. Among these mention may be made 
of proposals for mechanisation, for vocational training, and for 
the adoption of a housing policy. It would nevertheless appear 
that economic solutions must be found first of all. The problem 
is dealt with more especially from this angle by Mr. Stotz, whose 
long experience of Africa makes him an unimpeachable authority 
on the subject. He particularly emphasises the need for a new 
organisation of agricultural production. 


THE PROBLEM 


FTER the conquest of Northern Africa France gradually put 

an end to the incessant conflicts that had been going on 

for centuries between the peaceful cultivator and the plundering 
nomad, and assured the security of the settled population. 

The inhabitants of Northern Africa—who had formerly been 

periodically decimated and the victims of famine—multiplied, 

extended the area of their cultivation, and increased their flocks 

and herds in order and security until about the end of the last 

century, when native agriculture reached its zenith in Algeria. 


After that the exports of agricultural products principally due 
to native cultivation (animals, hides and skins, wool, cereals, 
dried vegetables) fell, from 44.9 per cent. of the total exports 
in 1901 to 21.6 per cent. in 1926, while in the same period the 
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exports due to European cultivation (wines, fruits, vegetables, 
cotton, essential oils) rose from, 51.6 to 74 per cent.’ 


In the view of certain writers, however, this decline in native 


agriculture is more apparent than real, it having, in fact, satisfied 
the increased consumption of a population which had grown 
by one-third. The gross product of native agriculture has, how- 
ever, fallen by about 28 per cent., the reduction being principally 
in cereals and cattle. Imports of cereals, moreover, occupy a 
place in Algerian trade which shows the insufficiency of local 
production. 

Native agriculture was in fact profoundly affected by the 
agricultural crisis at the end of the last century and has never 
recovered. The Government has repeatedly been obliged to seek 
means of assisting it to overcome the effects of this crisis. 


Being no longer able to live on the product of his land, the 
native cultivator, who was also unable to offer the requisite 
security for credit owing to the system of native ‘ownership, 
gave up part of his land to European cultivators, in contact with 
whom a class of native wage earners thus came into being, which 
in the progress of European exploitation was to find the means 
of existence that free labour no longer furnished. This wage- 
earning class also includes the Berber population of the moun- 
tains—industrious landowners, eager for gain, who, when they 
have finished work on their own land, offer their labour to 
European cultivators, in order to accumulate the money that 





1 The following table shows the growth of population and trade in Algeria 
since 1856: 














Population Trade (in 1,000 francs) 
Year Natives Europeans Total 
Imports | Exports 
Number Index | Number | Index Amount Index 





1856 | 2,307,349 100 | 113,786; 100 | 132,911} 42,470 175,181 100 
1876 | 2,462,936 | 107 | 189,786| 167 | 205,890 | 171,464 377,354 | 115 
1896 | 3,764,076 164 | 366,900 | 325 | 269,238 | 231,075 500,313 | 286 


1911 | 4,711,276 | 204 | 562,931; 500 | 571,481 | 509,603 1,081,084 | 575 





1926 | 5,113,096 | 222 | 657,641) 580 | 677,000 | 672,000 | 1,349,0001| 775 
































2 Gold value. 
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will enable them to re-purchase from the colonists the lands 
confiscated from them on the occasion of their various risings. 


But while native agriculture was losing ground, European 
agriculture was extending and developing, thanks, it must be 
said, to two crises: one following the invasion of the French 
vineyards by phylloxera and the other following a Stock 
Exchange crash which, about the same period, alarmed the 
financial world. These two crises caused the exodus to Algeria 
of peasants from all the French provinces and also of capital, 
and these together in a few years transformed the economic 
conditions of the colony and made it possible to exploit all 
its resources, attracting a European population to which a vast 
field of action was open. 

In fact, from 1901 to 1926 the area cultivated by Europeans 
rose from 1,621,000 hectares to 4,460,000 hectares. Cereals, 
which at the beginning of that period still represented 19.4 per 
cent. of the cultivated area with a production equal to 30.7 per 
cent. of the total production, are progressively giving place to 
the cultivation of the vine, which now represents 5 per cent. 
of the area exploited and 50 per cent. of the total production, 
while the other forms of cultivation, such as tobacco, cotton, 
essential oils, and prunes, now represent only 19 per cent. of 
the production and 3.55 per cent. of the area exploited, 54 per 
cent. of this area having been progressively given up to common 
pasture. 

Without appreciably increasing the gross produce per hectare, 
which varies round about 15 quintals, European cultivators have 
however modified both its nature and its value, and have thus 
increased their exports of agricultural produce from 100 to 144 
in weight and from 100 to 250 in gold value. 

This change-over towards intensive cultivation, even more 
than its extension, necessarily increased the demands for labour 
by European cultivators. Industrial crops, in fact, and in par- 
ticular vines, require from five to seven and even ten times as 
much labour as the cultivation of cereals, which, in the con- 
ditions in which it is practised in Northern Africa, does not 
involve more than 20 days’ work per hectare per year. Further- 
more, the increasing tendency to the cultivation in a given area 
of only one kind of crop, so concentrating from 66 to 70 per 
cent. of the work into four or five months of the agricultural 
season, has increased in still higher proportions the seasonal 
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labour requirements, with a prolonged period of unemployment 
for a number of workers, which is all the greater because there 
is no longer work for them betweenwhiles in opening up and 
improving European estates. 

Under present conditions, with 46 per cent. of the area 
exploited under cultivation, the aggregate number of days’ work 
of 10 hours each per 100 hectares exploited is estimated at 570. 
Allowing for Algeria 270 days’ work per year for each agri- 
cultural worker, this means a normal staff of six indispensable 
workers per 100 hectares, which must be increased during the 
period of great activity to eight or even ten workers, of whom 
at least four are condemned to unemployment for five months. 
This is the weak point of single-crop cultivation. 

The labour requirements of Algerian agriculture have not, 
however, so far exceeded 400,000 workers, including 350,000 
natives, while industry and important works employ 160,000 
workers, of whom 64,000 are natives. These requirements, which 
represent about 10 per cent. of the total population, have been 
easily met up to the present, at least so far as native labour 
is concerned. There is, on the other hand, a shortage of 
European labour, especially for agricultural work. This shortage 
paralyses European enterprise. It is, in fact, the European 
element that gives its value to native labour, whose output 
diminishes when that element is insufficient. The proportion 
normally desirable is one European worker to every three or 
four native workers. 


The labour resources of the native population, however, are 
not inexhaustible, and various circumstances have already 
contributed to restrict the amount available. 

The inflation, in the first place, restored native agriculture 
to comparative prosperity ; the income derived from agriculture 
increased by 20 per cent., although the aggregate production 
diminished by 30 per cent. Native cultivators who used formerly 
to seek work on European estates leave it when their own land 
produces enough for them to live on. The repurchase of land 
by natives from Europeans has also once more assumed dimen- 
sions which indicate the abundant resources at the disposal of 
the native population. The wealthy nomads in the southern 
territories are even investing the proceeds of their sheep breeding 
in real estate in the coast towns. Native agriculture, however, 
has in no way profited by these circumstances to improve itself, 
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and it will fall back again through mere inertia with the fall 
in prices of agricultural products. The native will then once 
more come and ask the European cultivator for the work he 
had abandoned, although seasonal unemployment in agriculture 
rather tends to make him look for work elsewhere. 

The level to which industry has raised its wages, a level 
which agriculture can reach only in exceptional cases, is in fact 
more and more attracting the native as well as the European 
worker. The incessant appeals from France for foreign labour, 
too, have given rise to systematic migration of native labour to 
that country ; and this, as it becomes more and more extensive, 
affects local conditions of employment, in view both of the high 
wages and of the moral advantages offered. 

Finally, the development of European agriculture has been 
much more rapid between 1901 and 1926 than the increase in 
the population. The latter was 31.25 per cent. on the census 
of 1901, while the area exploited by European cultivators rose 
from 100 to 315. The increase in population is also less among 
the natives than among the Europeans, the latter having increased 
by the mere excess of births over deaths by 1.08 per cent. per 
year, as against 0.65 per cent. for the natives. 


The inferiority of the natives in this respect is the con- 
sequence of their tendency to crowd into the towns, which has 
become so marked that in 1926 they represented 41 per cent. 
of the town population, as against 27 per cent. in 1901. And 
it is to be noted that the total town population increased from 
719,039 in 1901 to 1,142,318 in 1926. 

The abstemiousness of the natives, which has hitherto enabled 
them to live on the more or less natural product of their own 
scanty crops, disappears in contact with European agriculture, 
which stimulates them to greater effort but also to a larger 
consumption of manufactured goods, at the expense of their 
nourishment. This affects their general state of health, especially 
in the towns, where infant mortality and infectious diseases 
assail them in conditions of existence which are becoming 
steadily more precarious. Tuberculosis, in particular, affects 
both adults and children to an extent which is giving rise to 
much anxiety. The growing shortage of European labour and 
the attraction of comparatively high wages none the less draw 
the natives to the towns, where, in the deplorable conditions 
of housing and food that are there forced upon them, they never- 
5 
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theless adapt themselves better than Europeans to small handi- 
crafts and small-scale trading. 

In these circumstances the difficulties in the way of securing 
the necessary native labour are such as to paralyse the whole 
system of European cultivation, at the very moment when, by 
its activity and vitality, it is carrying almost alone the burden 
of providing the indispensable economic equipment of the natives 
and improving their situation from both the economic and social 
points of view. Hence the Europeans, who after all constitute 
the economic backbone of the country, are complaining that 
the natives do not contribute more largely to a prosperity by 
which, in the last analysis, it is they who really benefit. This 
is to demand from the native an effort for which he undoubtedly 
has no inclination, and which it is, indeed, extremely difficult 
for him to exert, although he appreciates the material advantages 
to be derived from it, and is very ready to yield to the needs 
that modern ways of life have created for him. 


From the moral point of view the position of the native is 
not less changed. Freed from his fatalism as from his abstemi- 
ousness, the North African native has come to dispute the racial 
differentiation that has up to now placed the conquered in a 
position of inferiority to the conquerors. European exploitation 
is based on the abstemiousness of the native and on this racial 
subordination. The misunderstanding created by the moral and 
economic evolution of the native population accordingly threatens 
the progress of European agriculture. In any case, it raises 
the labour problem in new terms, more complex than in the 
past, from the social and political as well as from the economic 
points of view. 

Up to 1920, however, the supply of native labour at the 
disposal of Algerian agriculture remained abundant and the 
workers could find occupation without prolonged periods of 
unemployment on the European estates which were continually 
being opened up and developed. The very abundance of the 
supply made the disadvantages of the instability and poor output 
of the workers less felt. The wages paid them were also in fair 
agreement with their working capacity and their needs. 


According to various enquiries into the living conditions of 
the natives, the budget of a family of five persons about 1914 
contained 450 francs for food. This meant 1.25 franes a day, 
to which must be added expenditure on clothing, coffee, tea, 
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sugar, tobacco, lighting, taxes, and the upkeep of the home, 
estimated in accordance with various data at a total of 1.35 
francs a day in all. The total expenditure, therefore, was about 
2.60 francs a day. These expenses were covered in years of 
plenty, by the fellah or native cultivator, by cultivating about 
fifteen hectares and keeping two oxen, twenty sheep, and fifteen 
goats. In years of scarcity, being unable to meet all his needs, 
the fellah, like the “khammes” or labourer who works with 
him *, tried to make up the deficiency by working for European 
cultivators, who normally offered him a wage of 1.80 francs 
for an average of 200 days’ work in the year. This explains 
the instability of the native worker, who does without employ- 
ment when he has a good harvest, but is very ready to accept 
it when the harvest is bad. These precarious conditions of 
existence react in the natural course of things on the native’s 
constitution, rendering him incapable of prolonged effort and 
inclined to rest on all possible occasions. The result is poor 
output, which the European employer attributes to idleness. 
It certainly is idleness, but an innate idleness, resulting rather 
from imperfect adaptation to European methods of cultivation 
—a defect which, as a matter of fact, is common to all native 
inhabitants of tropical or subtropical regions throughout the 
world. 

In this respect, however, a distinction must be drawn between 
the Berber mountaineers and the more Islamised Berbers of 
other regions. In the mountains the natives derive their means 
of subsistence from various small industries and from small 
tree crops, such as figs and olives, which are less subject to 
chance than the cultivation of cereals and stockbreeding. These 
mountaineers are also very good at business. The workers 
from these regions are essentially migratory, offering their 
services in gangs under a leader, who discusses and settles the 
conditions of work with the employer, but is quite ready to 
repudiate the contract unscrupulously, although its terms were 
freely discussed, if better conditions are offered by another under- 
taking. For these people, in fact, it is less a matter of living 
than of earning and saving. They are very greedy of gain, and 
consequently respond in increasing numbers to the appeal of 
industry, with its offer of higher wages than the agricultural 
work they are abandoning. 








1 See below, pp. 496-498. 
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The agriculturist is therefore compelled, like all other 
employers, to raise wages, if merely to enable the native who 
lives only on his wages to meet the average increase of 40 per 
cent. in the price of ali the articles he consumes, without allow- 
ing for the fact that he now consumes more than he used to 
do. The latter change has in fact increased the daily expenditure 
of a family of five persons by at least 20 per cent. But agri- 
culture is handicapped in Algeria, as everywhere else, by the 
increase in the industrial wage rates incorporated in the price 
of the manufactured articles it consumes, and it is difficult for 
it to raise its own rates to the same level, especially since the 
prices of agricultural products are still falling and threaten to 
continue to do so. 


Deprived of European labour and of the most efficient native 
labour, Algerian agriculture employs a continually increasing 
number of native women and children at wages nominally lower 
than those paid to male labour, but relatively higher than were 
formerly paid to the same workers. This is a very costly solu- 
tion, and in addition it encourages the male native to idleness, 
since he can make his wife and children work instead of him. 
It is also a danger to the native population by making women 
and children work beyond their strength in a continual state 
of malnutrition. 


Finally, the question is complicated by a moral difficulty. 
When France was mobilising all her forces, and appealing to 
the Algerian natives, the latter, being French subjects, found 
themselves placed on a footing of equality with nationals, and 
in contact with them the idea they had previously had of their 
relations with Europeans was completely changed. They 
returned home with the feeling that they were liberated from 
that position of racial inferiority which they had _ hitherto 
accepted as a tradition. The Europeans, on the other hand, 
cannot admit a social and racial equality which in their eyes 
nothing can justify. 

This state of feeling is calculated to disturb relations that 
have hitherto been normal. The principle of equality obviously 
cannot be admitted between such dissimilar racial strains as 
the native and the European. Subordination and equality are 
in future equally out of the question as descriptions of the 
relation between racial groups that are not at the same stage 
of evolution. While one bases its wealth on its activity and 
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power of consumption, the other seeks it in frugal living and 
minimum effort. This antinomy is for the moment irreducible. 
But unfortunately it is a menace to the progress of Northern 
Africa which can only be averted by associating the two ele- 
ments, the native and the European, each with its own powers 
and capacities, in a common activity, without which it is im- 
possible to imagine any improvement in the conditions of exist- 
ence of the natives. From all these different aspects the labour 
problem in Algeria is thus particularly difficult both to formulate 
and to solve. 


THE REMEDIES 


The question is in the first place a question of the size of 
the population, both European and native. The precarious con- 
ditions of climate and soil in which agriculture has to be 
carried on in Northern Africa, where it is the essential industry, 
require an abundant labour supply. But the increase of the 
population is closely bound up with satisfactory health condi- 
tions and with the constitution of a system of ownership of 
land which shall assure to labour, whether European or native, 
conditions of existence such as paid work in agriculture cannot 
alone provide. 

It is necessary in the next place, especially with regard to 
native labour, to consider the general organisation of agricultural 
production, in order to lessen the effects of seasonal unemploy- 
ment and secure to the worker a remuneration adapted to needs 
that are necessarily expanding, and that, in the interests of 
European enterprise itself, ought to expand. 

There is no need to dwell on the racial antagonism. This will 
necessarily be broken down in a rational organisation, the 
European being almost helpless without the native, who, in his 
turn, is doomed to poverty without European activity. 

As regards the native population, the tendency to crowd into 
the towns, with its effects on their general health and on the birth 
rate, and even on the marriage rate, which fell between 1921 
and 1926 in disturbing proportions (by 36.9 per cent.), is 
undoubtedly interfering with the normal rate of increase. The 
consequences of the rural exodus are here disastrous. 

Apart from general prophylactic measures against malaria, 
typhoid, syphilis, tuberculosis, etc., the most important step 
towards maintaining the numbers of the native population is to 
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reduce infant mortality by social welfare work. Here a great 
deal has already been done, and in some communes the agri- 
cultural associations themselves, in co-operation with the com- 
munal authorities, have taken the initiative. The natives, who 
do not know how to protect themselves against sickness, take 
a special interest in work of this kind. It is also the most 
effective from the point of view of increasing the population. 
In these days the doctor must everywhere precede colonial enter- 
prise, with its demands on the natives for efforts that most of 
them are incapable of exerting in the state of chronic under- 
nourishment in which they are content to live. They must be 
rescued from this condition. The doctor alone can do this, and 
he can do it because medical assistance in all its forms is the 
only action by Europeans that the native appreciates. More 
cannot be expected of him for the moment. Healthy and 
vigorous individuals will of themselves in course of time achieve 
the degree of evolution necessary for the economic progress 
of their country, and will enjoy the resulting advantages. 


It is equally important, however, to check the rural exodus 
by fixing both Europeans and natives, who are alike affected 
by it, on the land, where their lives will be spent in healthier 
conditions than the towns can possibly offer. 


As regards the natives, the first and indispensable step is 
to put an end to the collective ownership which is the most 
serious obstacle to all economic progress for them and conse- 
quently to the increase of the native population. If a parcel 
of ground in collective ownership has to maintain an increasing 
number of individuals, some of them will inevitably be forced to 
emigrate ; and the Algerian native can hardly emigrate except 
to the towns. 

Under French law, with a view to facilitating exploitation, 
native ownership of land is regulated by the Act of 16 February 
1897, recently amended and supplemented by the Act of 4 August 
1926, which aims at extending and accelerating its appli- 
cation. The object of these Acts is to ascertain the natives 
entitled to land held in collective ownership, and to assign to 
each the exclusive ownership of his share in it. So far the 
main effect of this legislation has been to facilitate transactions 
in land between Europeans and natives and to contribute to the 
extension of European ownership, but without fixing the dis- 
possessed native population on the land or preserving its rural 
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character. In order to succeed in this, some way must be found 
of carrying out genuine native colonisation on the same terms as 
European colonisation, with compulsory residence and prohi- 
bition of sales. The substitution of Europeans for natives on 
land held by the latter in collective ownership, in order to do 
away with this form of tenure, has in fact serious disadvan- 
tages for European agriculture itself, which is thus deprived of 
an indispensable labour supply. 


In this connection consideration has already been given to 
the reconstitution of the peasantry and of native handicrafts 
and even to the creation of native villages. This reconstitution 
involves a vast programme of permanent building and the for- 
mation of cultivating co-operative societies (Djemaat-el-felaha), 
aiming at inducing the natives to improve their methods of 
cultivation, with less primitive equipment and more numerous 
livestock to supply the necessary power. Native provident, 
mutual aid, and loan societies must also organise agricultural 
credit for the natives, without which all these schemes would 
be doomed to failure. By means of technical education, begin- 
ning at school, to develop manual skill, and followed up by 
vocational training, it is hoped to train native cultivators capable 
of making the desired progress and to increase the output of 
native agriculture. 

The native population with a definitely rural character repre- 
sents about 67 per cent. of the total native population, which 
at the census of 1926 was 4,600,000 individuals of all ages and 
both sexes. The number of native provident societies is still 
only 199, with 520,476 members and assets of 81 million francs. 
There are also 14 centres for technical agricultural education 
and 22 industrial sections for handicraft workers. Cultivating 
co-operative societies, on the other hand, are not yet very numer- 
ous, There is therefore a great deal to be done to carry out the 
programme contemplated. The effort has however begun and 
is continuing. But it must not be overlooked that the final 
result will depend entirely on the part the natives themselves 
agree to take in the matter. For the moment their tendency to 
exert the least possible effort prevents them from taking more 
than a very moderate interest in the matter, and it is useless 
to expect much until they have been made more vigorous and 
more energetic. And there is the further consideration that it 
is in contact with European methods of cultivation and within 
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its organisation, rather than through the administrative measures 
proposed, however excellent these may be, that the capacities 
of the natives are developed. It is this contact that must be 
encouraged as much as possible, while at the same time pro- 
gressively modifying native agriculture itself. 


Measures should similarly be taken to increase the Euro- 
pean population by fixing it on the land, which it deserts perhaps 
of even more set purpose than the native, being in certain 
districts no longer able to make a reasonable living out of it. 
Europeans, however, find in Northern Africa excellent condi- 
tions for permanent establishment in a field of action which 
is still vast. The birth rate varied during the period 1901-1926 
from 27 to 30 per 1,000 in different districts and the death rate 
from 19.4 to 21.6 per 1,000. The European population increased 
by this means by 25.43 per cent., while the total increase was 
34.19 per cent. Its future is therefore better secured than that 
of the native population, and if it continues to grow it will 
very largely reduce the demands of European agriculture for 
native labour. 


The official colonisation schemes are in this respect open 
to many criticisms. Precautions have certainly been taken to 
prevent the abandonment of the concessions granted, whether 
with or without payment. In most cases, however, the size 
of these concessions has not been adapted to local conditions, 
and above all the children of colonists thus installed have not 
been given a large enough share in the subsequent allotment 
of other concessions. It is, however, these young people born in 
the country and in contact with the natives who, with the ex- 
perience they thus have of men and things, offer the best security 
for the improvement of the country and the economic and 
social education of the native. But the great mistake was to 
scatter the European settlements broadcast, instead of concen- 
trating them at the points where the climate, the nature of the 
soil, and the abundance of water would have enabled Euro- 
peans to get much more out of these condilions than the native 
will be able to do for a long time to come, to settle down and 
to found a family, finding in the fertility of the land those 
reasonable conditions of existence which he is at present obliged 
to seek elsewhere. 


The errors of the colonisation policy adopted and _ their 
disastrous consequences are to-day rendered more serious by the 
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fact that the monetary instability has deprived Algeria of a 
former source of labour supply. Many workers, mainly from 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, used to be glad 
to come and work in the country, being attracted by the easier 
conditions of life which induced them to settle there perma- 
nently. These workers, however, could again find employment, 
and at high wages. For the purpose of facilitating their recruit- 
ment, an Employment Office has recently been established in 
Algeria, which will also deal with native labour. It will be the 
duty of this official institution to study the demand for labour 
and the available supplies. It will also be concerned with the 
rational utilisation of native labour and the wage rates to be paid it. 


It would, no doubt, be better to leave these various tasks, 
with the responsibilities they involve, to the persons interested, 
employers and workers. It appears likely that local joint com- 
mittees would do the work equally well, and all the better if they 
were federated for the purpose of mutual assistance. 

The question of wages is more important for the recruiting of 
European labour. Native workers, in fact, suffer less from 
insufficient wages than from the present organisation of agri- 
cultural production, which condemns them to prolonged unem- 
ployment.. European workers in agricultural undertakings are 
relatively less well paid than native workers, whose daily wages 
vary from 10 to 15 francs, which is equivalent to from 2 to 3 
gold francs at a period when the average wage was not more 
than 1.80 francs. A European agricultural worker, on the con- 
trary, who had a daily wage of 3.50 francs before the monetary 
crisis, at present hardly gets 20 francs. Specially skilled workers, 
whose daily wage used to be 5 or 6 francs, often with some 
payment in kind as well, hardly get 25 to 30 francs. These 
wages are lower than were previously paid, for comparison should 
be based on the index 6.2, and not on the index 4.92 of the 
devaluation of the franc. It is not, therefore, a matter of sur- 
prise that European labour is deserting agricultural undertak- 
ings, and that it is so difficult to procure it abroad. 

This labour is, however, the mainspring of Algerian pro- 
duction, which is threatened with disaster by its absence. This 
has been too much lost sight of, and the mere force of circum- 
stances will impose a policy of high wages for European workers, 
ensuring them both the means of livelihood and the possibility 
of saving, and enabling them ultimately to settle in the country. 
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But this policy also calls for the technical education of the 
European worker, who must be trained not only to do the work 
himself but also to get the work done by the natives. Native 
workers have, in fact, never found better instructors than the 
capable foremen employed by European undertakings. The 
direction that agriculture should be encouraged to follow in 
Northern Africa, where small tree crops and intensive stock 
breeding are destined to take an increasingly large place, calls 
for a supply of European workers both numerous and well 
trained. The new arrivals and even many of the workers in 
the country are in this respect quite inadequate. In order to 
train them in advance, therefore, special training centres should 
be set up on undertakings organised for the purpose, which 
will receive European workers who need further experience and 
instruction, providing them with enough of the immediate 
means of subsistence in exchange for their work. There appears 
to be a great deal to be done in this direction, even more than 
in regard to native labour, which constitutes a mass whose 
efficiency after all can only be improved by placing it under 
the control of European foremen trained in this way. 


Here the question arises of the organisation of agricultural 
production, which, with its present tendency to single-crop cul- 
tivation, offers the serious disadvantage of unemployment affect- 
ing primarily those natives who have been dispossessed by Euro- 
peans, and between their periods of employment have no refuge 
but the towns, where they live in abject poverty, a source of 
disease and of insecurity. 


The Government is rightly much concerned about the return 
of this population to the land, and we have seen how it hopes 
to achieve this. As a matter of fact, it is European enterprise 
which will bring this about in the normal course of things. 


It is not without interest to recall in this connection that for 
centuries native agriculture in Northern Africa has been carried 
on under the system of the “ khammessat”. This is a contract 
for the hiring of services, and at the same time a contract of 
partnership between the fellah, the owner of the land, and the 
khammes, or labourer, which circumstances have imposed in 
an uncertain climate with a view to diminishing its risks. Under 
this contract, which is really only a kind of share-farming, the 
fellah supplies the land, animals for ploughing, implements, 
and seed. He has also to help in getting in the harvest. The 
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khammes contributes his work to the partnership, and in ex- 
change he receives, in principle, one-fifth of the crop. His share 
may, however, vary with the fertility of the land or the diffi- 
culties of working it, from one-tenth to three-elevenths, or from 
10 to 27 per cent. and sometimes even 30 per cent. of the crop. 
His work consists of ploughing and preparing the land, sowing it, 
weeding it where necessary, getting in the harvest with the 
assistance of the fellah, and storing and threshing the crop. 
The khammes is also lodged. When he is engaged he receives 
an advance which is recoverable from his share of the crop, 
together with any others made him by the fellah during the year ; 
if his share does not cover their repayment, he continues to owe 
the balance. This contract is wholly to the advantage of 
the khammes, who practically does not share the risks of bad 
harvests. Outside these obligations and certain other services 
he owes the fellah, the khammes’ time is at his own disposal. 
The khammessat, which in the Berber tradition is a contract 
of partnership between worker and employer, has up to now 
enabled native agriculture to maintain itself through many vicis- 
situdes and to provide the means of subsistence for the native 
populations of Northern Africa. Nevertheless, this form of con- 
tract has been criticised both in its principles and in its applica- 
tion by various writers, who have seen only its disadvantages 
to the individuals concerned in it.‘ According to them, either 
the khammes is exploited by the fellah, or the fellah by the 
khammes. In fact these criticisms are aimed less at the con- 
tract than at the parties to it, as among the Berbers everyone is 
by nature only too ready to exploit his neighbours, whatever the 








1 The khammessat has in fact been the subject of particularly severe criticisms 
from authors who are very well informed about Northern African affairs. Mr. George 
Rectenwald, for instance, in his book Le Contrat du Khammessat dans l Afrique du 
Nord, expresses the following opinion : “ We can summarise in a few words what we 
think of the economic value of the khammessat in the form it takes in Algeria. It is in 
general a contract between two idle persons and consequently can only be unpro- 
ductive. Being unproductive it brings with it poverty or a condition which is very 
near it and which allows the parties to vegetate. It is the source of an agricultural 
proletariat that is becoming more and more numerous and wretched, which discharges 
its surplus into the towns and the remainder of which encumbers the market of the 
khammessat. Lastly, it is a source of disputes in which the parties vie with each 
other in bad faith and cunning.” (Le Contrat du Khammessat dans 0 Afrique du 
Nord, p. 66; Paris, Pédone, 1912.) 

In his recent book, L’ Algérie, Mr. Augustin Bernard writes : “ The khammes 
is ordinarily in a wretched condition, rapidly gets into debt and becomes a veri- 
table serf, the slave of his debts. Many Europeans have khammeses and, like all 
the native owners, excel in ‘making the burnous sweat’. Some of them, however, 
have made the contracts less leonine.” (L’ Algérie, p. 435 ; Paris, Félix Alcan, 1929.) 


(Editorial note.) 
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form of the contract and the guarantees it offers, in a world 
where labour is a hardship and slavery and serfdom have left 
behind them the inveterate habit of making others work for 
one’s own benefit. This characteristic appears equally in the 
relations of natives with each other and in cases where the native 
worker leaves his European employer without scruple, although 
the wages agreed on are regularly paid. This is also the most 
frequent complaint of employers in France who employ African 
workers. 

The khammessat applied without abuses offers, however, 
the great advantage of ensuring the continuity of agricultural 
work and of safeguarding its results, in the interest of the 
khammes as much as of the fellah. It retains the worker, when 
tempted to evade obligations sanctioned by custom and accepted 
by him of his own free will, by the advantage he will derive from 
work that he has really made an effort to carry out properly. 
Furthermore, the terms of the contract are not unalterable and 
can be adapted to the development of law and legal ideas ; and 
if the owner of the land does not leave his partner in the contract 
to his own devices but knowns how to interest him in the pro- 
gress that can be made by farming in Africa, the contract is 
by no means incompatible with that progress. This is so far 
true that, where natives are employed on European undertakings 
under the ordinary system of the khammessat, with proper 
resources, the position of the khammes immediately improves. 


The khammessat also offers certain analogies with various 
contracts of employment by which the worker undertakes, for 
an agreed wage, to furnish a given amount of work to the agri- 
cultural undertaking employing him, while it leaves him free to 
cultivate a larger or smaller plot of land for his own profit 
during his spare time. 


It appears, therefore, that the khammessat, which is part 
of the Berber tradition, will serve to raise the level of native agri- 
culture quite as well as any other type of partnership, such as 
that of the “djemaat el felaha”. In order to adapt it to the 
present current of ideas, it will be sufficient to amend the clauses 
that legally tie the khammes to his debt, which the fellah may be 
tempted to swell so as to be able to keep his partner for a further 
season and finally attach him as a serf to his land. 

In the same order of ideas a very necessary reform is to 
release the natives from the moneylender and their own improvi- 
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dence—veritable social plagues whose extirpation is a matter of 
equal importance with the improvement of their chronic state 
of malnutrition. Here attention should be called to the efforts 
made by associations of European agriculturists in various 
regions of Algeria, where they admit the natives to the benefit 
of agricultural credit and of the various provident institutions 
that they have organised. 

Many agricultural undertakings in Algeria have enough land 
used as common pasture or lying waste to enable them to hand 
over part of it for cultivation to native workers whom they 
cannot permanently employ. This would enable them to pay 
wages in accordance with their resources, which would be sup- 
plemented by the produce of the land they had given their 
workers the use of. It should be mentioned that many under- 
takings are already doing this, which, however, has one dis- 
advantage: the neighbourhood of a population still more or 
less given to marauding and which too easily allows its cattle 
to stray on to cultivated land. This disadvantage, which is not 
irremediable, must be weighed against that resulting from the 
complete absence of a population capable of furnishing the 
necessary labour, which must then be sought at great expense 
and often at a great distance. 

This, for the time being, would certainly seem to be the only 
plan capable of mitigating the effects of seasonal unemployment 
for some of the native workers, while it has the additional 
advantage that by placing the native in permanent contact with 
European methods of cultivation it provides a vocational educa- 
tion that is the primary and essential condition for the economic 
progress of the native population. 

The share-farming contract is also suitable for retaining 
European workers who cannot be guaranteed wages equal to 
those offered by industry.’ 





1 Share-farming is, of course, only advisable where agriculture has already 
reached a considerable degree of development. There are three essential condi- 
tions for its application : (1) that the farm has been cleared and drained and is 
so organised that there is nothing to be done but the ordinary work of cultivation ; 
otherwise the share-farmer might have to do preliminary work involving much 
labour and little profit ; (2) that the farm is so organised that the work is fairly 
uniformly distributed over the different seasons ; otherwise the excessive work at 
certain seasons might oblige the share-farmer to employ outside labour, while in 
the winter he would have nothing to do — a condition which is both economically 
and morally bad for his family ; (3) that the annual income from the farm is enough 
to provide a fair remuneration both for the owner and for the share-farmer. 


( Editorial note.) 
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Piece work, too, is likely to be of increasing importance. 
A great deal of work is already done at piece rates on vines 
and cereals. The system has the advantage of enabling a gang 
of workers to work up to their full capacity. Other work is 
done at job rates, for a lump sum fixed in advance, at the harvest 
and vintage and for gathering olives and cotton. 


Whatever the system of cultivation adopted, it should utilise 
the whole working capacity of the native family in order to 
enable it, in close contact with European methods of cultivation, 
to earn an adequate livelihood. As to European workers, whose 
technical qualifications should be extended and improved, it is 
important to ensure them conditions of existence at least as good 
as industry can offer. In this respect housing and its amenities, 
the possibiljty of reducing the expenditure on food by drawing 
on local resources, and the possibility of saving are of capital 
importance for inducing these workers to remain on the land. 

It follows that rational organisation of the general economic 
structure of Algeria, and indeed of Northern Africa generally, 
aiming at increasing the native population and also at ensuring 
iis continued existence under a system other than chronic mal- 
nutrition, which, after all, is due to its incapacity to produce, 
involves : . 


(a) in the first place, the raising of the standard of native 
agriculture by increasingly ¢lose contact with Europeans methods. 
of cultivation ; 


(b) systems of cultivation reducing unemployment and pro- 
viding work for the whole family, which in reality is the true 
unit of native labour. 


Trees, cattle, and water are alone capable of giving a satis- 
factory solution to the question thus stated, together with a 
system of land tenure and methods of colonisation which will 
retain men on the land, and which are equally applicable to 
natives and to Europeans. 


Water and the ownership of the soil are matters for legisla- 
tion, which, it must be admitted, has not up to the present 
furnished the desired solutions. For trees, agricultural technique 
has already made some progress. It is much more backward 
as regards cattle, as intensive cattle breeding is dependent on 
the solution ultimately adopted for the questions of water and 
land tenure. 

















AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN ALGERIA 


CONCLUSIONS 


In closing a study that is undoubtedly too summary for a 
matter so rich in material as the labour problem in Northern 
Africa, it is nevertheless possible to draw the following con- 
clusions. 

European agriculture in Northern Africa, in developing and 
extending, has progressively increased its need for labour ;_ its 
demands have grown more rapidly than the population, although 
it has not yet exhausted the resources still offered by the natives. 
Nevertheless, under the effects of the competition of industry 
in the country itself and in France, European agriculture experi- 
ences real difficulties in procuring the labour that is indispens- 
able to it; and its difficulties are increased by the fact that its 
systems of cultivation involve a long period of seasonal unem- 
ployment during which a large proportion of its workers are 
left without occupation. 

The economic and moral evolution of the natives has also 
modified their relations with European agriculture, which has 
hitherto been based on their abstemious way of living and on 
an assumed racial superiority of the conquering over the con- 
quered. 

This situation is aggravated by the reduction, due to the 
rural exodus, of the number of European workers, without whom 
the naturally mediocre native labour is not sufficiently pro- 
ductive. Efforts must be made to remedy this, as the Europeans 
are the mainspring of agriculture in Northern Africa. This can 
only be done by raising wages, which is difficult for agriculture 
in the present state of things. By improving the technical 
qualifications of these workers, however, it would be possible 
for Algerian agriculture to raise its wages to a level which, 
together with advantages in kind, would equal the rates at present 
paid to European labour in industry. 

The terms of the problem are therefore different for European 
and for native labour. For natives, the main object is to release 
them from the unemployment that characterises the present 
systems of cultivation practised by Europeans, and to retain 
them by providing them with the certainty, even on European 
estates, of reasonable conditions of existence. For Europeans, 
the solution lies in high wages, which can only be justified by 
their skill. 
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In both cases alike, however, the problem of labour remains 
a question of quantity depending on the increase of the popula- 
tion. In this respect it is quite clear that the European popula- 
tion shows greater vitality in every way than the native popula- 
tion, whose increase no longer answers to the needs of the 
economic progress of the country. 

As regards the natives, this situation is due to their tendency 
to crowd into the towns. This is bad for their general state of 
health, already undermined by an abstemiousness with really 
amounts to chronic malnutrition—a condition incompatible with 
the effort required for the improvement of the situation of the 
native population. Here the first considerations must be medical 
and social; afterwards comes the question of land tenure, 
which, by a better system of ownership, must serve to provide 
the natives with a reasonable subsistence, in actual contact with 
European agriculture, which remains the true source of new 
life for native agriculture. 

As regards the European section of the population, its vitality 
ensures it a normal rate of increase, but in a negative way, since 
in the conditions in which colonisation is at present carried on 
it is more inclined to leave the land than to settle there per- 
manently. Methods and programmes of colonisation must be 
completely revised in this respect; the more so as they have 
to be extended so as to apply also to the natives, who must share 
with the Europeans in the work of improving and developing 
the country. 

Lastly, the problem of labour in Northern Africa calls for 
an agricultural policy adapted to the various objects to be 
attained. Trees, cattle, and water are the necessary instru- 
ments of this policy and without them nothing lasting can be 
built up. 
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The Unemployment Problem in Japan 


by 


Seishi IpEI 


Research Division, International Labeur Office 


Unemployment, which was formerly almost unknown in 
Japan, has taken on vast proportions during the last decade. 
The present article gives statistical information concerning the 
extent of unemployment, more especially among casual workers 
and salaried workers in manufacturing industries. An analysis 
of the various causes is given, together with a description of the 
partial remedies applied up to the present time. 


THe RISE OF THE PROBLEM 


— lpeagecomioneagia has but recently become a matter of 
keen concern to Japan. Not until after 1920 was it 
regarded seriously, yet in the last ten years the problem has 
assumed grave proportions. Now there is a consensus of opinion 
throughout the country that unemployment is one of its most 
urgent social and economic questions. 

It seems of importance to determine why there was no serious 
problem of unemployment in Japan before the war; until this 
is clear no correct estimate of the present position can be formed. 
It is commonly believed that the situation as it now presents 
itself is mainly due to a persistent economic depression following 
on the financial upheaval of 1920; and while there are grounds 
for this belief it must be admitted that before the war there 
were recurrent industrial fluctuations which did not give rise to 
acute unemployment. It may well be that because in pre-war 
days the greater part of the population earned a living by work- 
ing on the land it was easier then to adjust the amount of labour 
needed in industry. In times of pressure industrial workers 
were recruited from the farms, and slack periods did not 
necessarily affect the resources of any large proportion of a 
population which could return to agricultural work. The war 
gave the impetus to Japanese industry ; its enormous expansion 
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began during the struggle in Europe. Soon after the termination 
of the war there was a lull in business, but within a short time 
Japan recovered economically. This renewal of activity led to 
excessive speculation and was followed by the financial break- 
down of 1920. Since that crisis there has been no check to the 
rapid progress of industrialisation. 

The proportion of the population engaged in agriculture began 
to lessen shortly after 1920, and by 1922 less than half the 
population in gainful occupations were employed in agricultural 
work. For Japan this was an unprecedented situation. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRIES OF WORKERS 
IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, 1872-1929 1 
(in thousands) 



































| tur! Ficning! Mining | M222} Com- 

Year | Agriculture! Fishing) Mining | turing in- ine Transport; Others Total 
| dustries 

} 

| 
1872 14,100 394 6 826 946 118 678 17,073 
| 1877 15,145 412 15 959 1,001 118 815 18,468 
1882 15,950 29 30 1,468 1,256 135 951 20,224 
| 1887 16,516 446 50 | 1,971 1,507 176 1,088 21,759 
} 1892 16,841 463 77 | 2,475 1,762 241 1,224 23,086 
1897 16,911 480 109 2,984 2,018 329 1,360 24,194 
| 1902 16,742 496 188 3,482 2,273 441 1,497 25,122 
1907 16,3382 514 280 3,991 2,528 577 1,632 25,857 
| 1912 15,682 530 351 | 4,494 2,779 736 1,770 26,347 
| 1917 14,778 548 404 | 4,998 3,084 918 1,906 26,590 
1920 14,128 558 424 | 5,300 3,188 1,037 1,988 26,626 
| 1922 13,647 565 435 5,501 3,290 1,125 2,041 26,608 

1927 12,263 | 582 445 6,010 3,545 1,355 2,179 26,382 
| 1929 11,641 589 443 6,211 3,647 1,450 2,234 26,219 | 
| | 





» Abridged from a table by Dr. Hisikata, of Tokyo Imperial University, published in Shakai 
Seisaka Jiho, Sept. 1920. The present writer thinks that the number of miners in 1922 and 
later years is overestimated. 

This table shows that the movement of population is now 
towards the towns; there is a resultant decay of rural life. 
In 1898 only 17.5 per cent. of the population lived in towns 
of over 10,000 inhabitants, but by 1920 the urban population 
was 42.2 per cent. of the whole. Latterly there have been signs 
of decrease in the total area of cultivation in Japan proper. 
The country districts no longer provide a reserve of labour for 
industry ; yet the agricultural labourers who have crowded into 
the towns cannot obtain regular employment and become a 
charge upon the State or the industrial communities. Present- 
day unemployment undoubtedly has its origin in the indus- 
trialisation of Japan. 
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THE EXTENT oF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The 1925 Investigation 


The Government set up an enquiry into the condition of 


unemployment in October 1925*; this was the first time that 
such an investigation had been undertaken in Japan on a national 
scale. The Imperial Diet voted 150,000 yen to finance the 
enquiry, which was carried out in connection with the census 
of population and is often referred to as the census of unem- 
ployment. 

The 1925 investigation did not cover the whole country, but 
was confined to the more important industrial towns—21 in 
number—and to three of the principal mining centres, including 
the adjoining districts in each case. The enquiry took into 
account all wage earners and also salaried workers with an 
income under 200 yen a month. The results are summarised 
in table II. 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF WORKERS UNEMPLOYED IN 1925 


























Workers unemployed 
' Number of workers 
Class investigated = 
— Per cent. of workers 
7 investigated 
| 
Industrial workers 
and others 1,533,433 446,267 | >.02 
Salaried workers 615,331 19,396 | 3.15 
Casual workers 206,251 39,938 | 19.36 
ee 
| | 
Fotal | 2,355,015 105,601 1.48 


It was made clear by the investigation that unemployment 
was concentrated in a few of the big towns and in their im- 
mediate vicinity. More than half the unemployed were found 
in Tokyo and Osaka. Manufacturing industries had the highest 
rate of unemployment, the next highest being in commerce and 
transport. The unemployed (industrial workers and salaried 
workers together) are roughly classified by industries in table III. 





1 Bureau OF Statistics : Shitsugyo Tokei Chosa Hokoku (Report of the Inves- 
tigation into Unemployment). 2 vols. Tokyo, 1925. 
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TABLE III. CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND SALARIED WORKERS UNEMPLOYED IN 1925 














Workers unemployed 
Industrial group 
Number. Per cent. 

Agriculture 485 0.7 
Fishing 137 0.2 
Mining 769 1.2 
Manufacturing industries 33,630 51.2 
Commerce 12,233 18.6 
Transportation 9,081 13.8 
Civil service 8,057 12.3 
Domestic servants 619 1.0 
Miscellaneous 652 1.0 

Total 65,663 100.0 




















The small number of miners returned as unemployed in 
this table does not seem to be in accord with the figures given 
in other Government reports dealing with miners out of employ- 
ment in particular years. According to an official source of 
information * the total number of miners in employment at the 
end of June in each of the years specified was 262,163 in 1913, 
288,217 in 1915, 464,727 in 1918, 439,159 in 1920, 300,860 in 
1922, and 310,426 in 1925. This shows, between 1920 and 
1925, a decrease of 128,000 in the total number of miners. The 
differences noted can only be reconciled by assuming that when 
the slump came in the mining industries, which had boomed 
during the war, they were able to send back to agriculture and 
other occupations the workers attracted to the mines when their 
expansion was creating a demand for additional labour. It 
should, perhaps, be taken into account that Japanese workers 
are often not highly specialised and it is not difficult for them 
to chunge from one trade to another. 

Trade union organisation is not well developed in Japan, 
nor is there any national system of unemployment insurance; this 








1 BuREAU OF Statistics : Rodo Tokei Yoran (Handbook of Labour Statistics), 
pp. 71-72. Tokyo, 1929. 
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makes it difficult to obtain regular and accurate information as 
regards the extent of unemployment. The census method there- 
fore seems to be the only means of determining the number of 
persons unemployed in the country at a particular time, and 
the Government proposes to conduct another census of unem- 
ployment in October 1930. However, the method of enumerating 
unemployed workers by way of house-to-house visiting is 
accompanied by many difficulties, as experience in the United 
States has shown.’ 

The Bureau of Social Affairs has published monthly estimates 
of unemployment since September 1929, based principally on the 
conclusions of the 1925 investigation. For instance, it was 
calculated that in May 1930 there were 378,515 workers unem- 
ployed among 7,107,258 persons engaged in various industries, 
or 5.33 per cent. But much doubt has been expressed about 
the Bureau estimates, because it is generally believed that on 
account of the world depression the actual industrial condition 
of the country is far worse than is suggested by the official 
figures of unemployment. A private estimate of unemployment 
made in July 1930 was as high as 1,200,000.’ 


Employment Conditions in Manufacturing Industries 


Since 1926 the Bank of Japan has published monthly an 
index number of employment’ based upon the returns received 
from typical factories in different parts of the country. Although 
these figures cannot show the extent of unemployment they 
may be reliable with regard to the general condition of employ- 
ment in so far as manufacturing industries are concerned. This 
publication includes : (a) a general index number, with separate 
figures for men and women; (b) a general index number by. 
districts ; (c) index numbers for the chief industries. Certain 
conclusions may be drawn from the data it provides. Taking. 
100 as the base in its first year of issue, 1926, the average general 
index number was 94.8 for 1927 and 90.3 for 1928. But the 
decrease in employment varied according to districts and indus- 
tries. Taking the four chief industrial districts the best con- 
ditions of employment in 1928 would seem to have prevailed 








1 Cf. Royal Meeker: “ The Dependability and Meaning of Unemployment 
and Employment Statistics in the United States”, in Harvard Business Review, 
Vol. VIII, No. 4, July 1930. 

2 The Economist (Tokyo), 15 July 1930. 


3 BANK OF JAPAN : Economic Statistics of Japan. Tokyo, 1928. 
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in Northern Kyushu. The average index numbers given are 
96.11 for Northern Kyushu, 92.81 for Tokyo and Yokohama, 
88.13 for Osaka and Kobe, and 87.56 for Nagoya. The better 
conditions in Northern Kyushu are apparently due to the 
proximity of coalfields. This part of the country promises to 
become a centre of manufacturing industry. 

Some interesting facts may be deduced from the index 
numbers of employment given for 18 leading industries ; there 
are some indications which can hardly be ignored and upon 
which general conclusions may be founded. In the spinning 
industry, for instance, the basis being 100 in 1926, the index 
number was 98.1 in 1927 and 82.2 in 1928. Yet there was not 
a proportionate decrease either in the number of working spindles 
or in production, and this points to rapid progress in rational- 
isation. The effect of seasonal fluctuations can also be traced. 
For example, in the slack season of the silk-reeling industry 
the workers are about half of those employed in the busy period. 
To a less degree the dyeing, braiding, knitting, printing and 
book-binding, and food and drink trades are also subject to 
seasonal fluctuations. 

From 1926 to 1928 it was chiefly in the production of goods 
for direct consumption that there was less employment, but 
there was some increase in the number of workers employed 
in the heavy industries. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that Japan is tending more and more to rely on her own indus- 
tries to produce machinery * which she formerly imported. 


Unemployment among Casual Workers 


This part of the unemployment problem is being keenly dis- 
cussed in Japan at the moment, and it seems necessary to devote 
some attention to it here. Japanese casual workers are commonly 
engaged by the day ; hence the term Hi-Yatoi or day labourers. 
They may often carry on the same work for several successive 
days without changing their employer, but in such cases the 
daily contract must be renewed, and as a rule this is done 
verbally at the end of each day’s work. Being generally 
unskilled or at most semi-skilled, and in the majority of cases 
employed out of doors, these men are thrown out of work in 








* The total value (in 1,000 yen) of machinery and parts imported was 128,523 
in 1924, 88,996 in 1925, 90,686 in 1926, but fell to 78,381 in 1927. 
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the rainy season. They rarely have savings upon which they 
can draw on these occasions and the provision of assistance 
for them is a problem which urgently needs solution. The 1925 
investigation found some 40,000 unemployed among a population 
of 206,251 in an area inhabited chiefly by this type of worker. 
The number of casual workers and the extent of unemployment 
among them in six of the largest towns and their vicinity are 
shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF CASUAL WORKERS UNEMPLOYED 
IN SIX LARGE TOWNS AND THEIR VICINITY IN 1925 











Workers unemployed 
Centre N a 
eal biel —— ae 
Tokyo 83,633 16,890 20.2 
Osaka 32,518 4,204 12.9 
Nagoya 11,758 2,602 22.1 
Yokohama 11,627 3,447 29.6 
Kobe 11,593 3,127 26.9 
Kyoto 8,412 1,291 15.3 




















The Hi-Yatoi provide a reserve of labour for industry at the 
cost of great suffering to themselves. Their means of earning 
a livelihood must always be precarious, and even when they 
are in a job they are all the time exposed to the risk of unem- 
ployment. Every winter they are reduced to a pitiable condition. 
In 1923 the Government began to encourage municipal authorities 
to undertake public works which could provide employment for 
casual workers in the winter months. By registering at the local 
employment exchanges they secured priority in obtaining work 
during the cold season. The growing proportion of Koreans 
among registered casual workers is attracting public attention. 
Of late there has been a considerable influx of Koreans seeking 
work in Japan itself and this movement gives rise to some 
anxiety on both social and economic grounds. The Japanese 
Government does not publish any official statistics by which the 
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inflow of Korean population can be measured, but the following 
table shows the rapidly rising percentage of Koreans among 
casual workers in the larger towns. 














TABLE V. PROPORTION OF KOREANS AMONG CASUAL WORKERS 
REGISTERED IN SIX LARGE TOWNS, 1925-1928! 
Koreans registered 
Y Total number of workers 
_— registered : . 
ester Per cent. of workers 
registered 
1925 24,417 2,920 11.9 
1926 29,971 8,230 27.4 
1927 25,331 8,452 33.3 
1928 33,740 18,675 55.3 




















1 Shakai Seisaku Jiho, Sept. 1929, p. 219. 


The statistics collected by the employment exchanges are 
not always considered an adequate source of information as to 
conditions of employment, but they may give some indications 
of its extent in so far as this can be judged by comparing the 
number of vacancies notified and filled with the registration 
figures, as in table VI below. 





























TABLE VI. STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES FOR CASUAL WORKERS, 1920-1927 ! 
Workers placed 
— Number of vacancies | Number of workers 
“ notified registered | Per cent. 
Number of workers 
| registered 
1920 92,100 159,174 95,789 | 60.2 
1921 335,279 360,625 316,860 87.7 
1922 722,i73 772,780 697,617 87.9 
1923 1,158,134 1,318,648 1,091,047 82.7 
1924 1,325,673 1,535,496 1,263,712 88.8 
1925 1,288,086 1,680,438 1,270,578 78.4 
1926 2,522,177 2,793,384 2,477,746 88.7 
1927 2,386,231 2,752,643 2,374,471 86.3 
| 

















2 Rodo Tokei Yoran, 1929, p. 224. 
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Unemployment among Salaried Workers 


oe >] 


In Japan the term “ salaried worker ” is used in a wide sense. 
It covers civil servants and all kinds of professional workers 
as well as salaried employees. There has been a phenomenal 
increase of this salaried class in the last few decades. This was 
due to two factors: the expansion of institutions providing 
higher education and the growing demand for well-educated 
candidates to fill Government posts and positions in industry 
and commerce. 

The 1925 investigation into unemployment returned 19,396 
salaried workers as unemployed ; of these 18,410 were men and 
986 women. They were classified by occupations as follows : 


Industrial group aan d 
Agriculture 74 
Fishing 34 
Mining 230 
Manufacturing industries 4,241 
Commerce 6,652 
Transport 2,596 
Civil service 5,469 
Domestic workers é 
Miscellaneous 62 

Total 19,396 


Since this survey was made there has been no improvement 
in the conditions of salaried workers ; indeed the demand for 
their services has diminished year by year, as is shown by the 
employment exchange statistics in table VII. 


TABLE VII. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 
FOR SALARIED WORKERS, 1923-1928 ! 














Workers placed | 
~ | “a 
Member Per =e 
1923 82,544 13,062 15.8 
1924 98,551 16,044 16.2 
1925 82,379 9,010 11.0 
1926 76,464 7,702 10.0 
1927 78,218 7,509 9.6 
1928 77,606 7,686 9.9 

















1 Shokugyo Shokai Koho (Employment Exchange Bulletin), No. 70, Aug. 1929. 
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There are 45 universities in Japan and some 100 higher 
technical schools and colleges. The number of students educated 
in these institutions is far greater than can be employed by the 
Government service and in the country’s industry, and students 
encounter great difficulties in securing employment when they 
leave school or college. The problem of finding work for 
ambitious youth is one which urgently calls for solution ; it is 
not merely an educational question but has become a serious 
social problem of the day. 


THE CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Post-war Depressions 


Unemployment is not an isolated problem. There are always 
various factors involved, each of which must be considered 
separately, and no panacea can be found that can be applied 
indifferently to all the evils of unemployment. 

In Japan the problem presents itself in three aspects: as 
it affects industrial, salaried, and casual workers respectively. 
The same diagnosis would not be equally applicable to all three 
classes, yet there are certain underlying causes of unemployment 
which must be taken into account in the case of each : cyclical 
and seasonal fluctuations, changes in the methods of production, 
and lastly, personal factors. 

Cyclical fluctuations made their appearance in Japan soon 
after 1868, when the country abandoned the feudal system and 
began to introduce the western industrial system. As early as 
1874 there was a financial crisis on a small scale, and both 
financial and industrial crises often recur in Japanese modern 
economic history, notably in 1881, 1890, 1897, 1900, 1908, 1914, 
1920, 1923 and 1927. This recurrence of business cycles was 
recognised in pre-war days as a fact that had to be reckoned 
with in Japanese industry ;_ industrialists and tradesmen philo- 
sophically accepted the periodical recurrence of “ boom” and 
“slump”. Modern theories of the laws which govern the 
recurrence of such cycles being in accordance with Oriental 
religious views of life, no proposal to adopt a policy of control 





+ Cf. Tokuzo Fuxupa : “ La cyclicité de la vie économique et de la politique 
économique éclairée par l’exemple de l’évolution japonaise de 1868 & 1925 dans ses 
rapports avec I’étranger’, in Journal des Economistes (Paris), April 1926; and 
W. L. Torr, in Business Annals (New York), 1926, pp. 341-350. 
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of economic forces could make headway against the fatalistic 
conception. And, as has been already shown, so long as agri- 
culture remained the pre-eminent industry of Japan, recurrent 
business fluctuations did not create a serious social problem. 


The war exaggerated this tendency of trade cycles to raise 
grave social questions. There was a strong reaction from war- 
time prosperity and this brought about the financial crisis of 
1920. The recovery of industry was the more difficult because 
the boom had been unprecedented. It was during the gradual 
return to economic activity that the problem of unemployment 
was created. 

Undoubtedly some special conditions of the post-war decade 
must be reckoned with, for they had their influence on national 
economic life. The great earthquake of 1923 had an immeasur- 
able effect on the situation. This horrible calamity came at 
the moment when industrial and commercial firms had begun 
to re-adjust their business to the altered circumstances in which 
they found themselves after the collapse of 1920. An exact 
estimate of the loss in material wealth due to the earthquake 
has never been made available, but it is generally believed that 
the damage caused by the disaster cannot be less than 5 billion 
yen. Although industries in the stricken areas were entirely dis- 
located the work of reconstruction in Tokyo and Yokohama 
revived trade for a certain time, but a considerable part of the loss 
could not be recovered and it was this fact which led to the 
banking crisis in 1927. 

In the period under review the policy of the country has 
been controlled in turn by those holding sharply divergent 
economic theories. Under the more stable parliamentary system 
of government established within recent years the choice lies 
between two political parties only. The one—Seiyukai—stands 
committed to what may be described as an “active policy”, 
the other—Minseito—to a “ passive policy’. The effect of either 
of these policies is not confined to the political sphere but extends 
to the finance and industry of the country; the fundamental 
disagreement between the two great political parties has caused 
uncertainty in the economic development of Japan and has been 
unfavourable to stability in the labour market. The present 
Minseito Government has committed itself to a rigorous retrench- 
ment policy since it came into power in July 1929. The embargo 
on the export of gold was removed in January 1930. Un- 
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fortunately the effects of the Government policy of deflation 
have been aggravated by other factors, such as the world depres- 
sion, the slump in bar silver with the consequent decline of 
Chinese purchasing power, and the raising of the Indian tariff. 
The adverse effects of these causes have been severely felt by 
Japanese industry, and curtailment of production has become 
almost universal. The low price of silk has led to the closing of 
a great many raw silk factories throughout the country. The 
cartels of cotton, coal, cement, sugar, paper, etc., have all decided 
to restrict production by from 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
Small industries that produce goods for home markets have 
been reduced to a state of under-employment, and the present 
business depression has given rise to serious unemployment. 


Seasonal Fluctuations 


Many Japanese industries are seasonal. Silk reeling is quoted 
as an example in the employment index of the Bank of Japan, 
but there are many other industries of a similar character: the 
textile, fishing, building, lumber, and brewing industries are 
all seasonal. The existence of a great number of migratory 
workers is in itself proof that many industries need additional 
labour at certain times of the year. According to an enquiry 
made in 1925 by the Central Office of Employment Exchanges 
there were then over 785,000 migratory workers, classified by 
industries as follows * : 


Industrial group Migratory workers 
Manufacturing industries and mining 374,935 
Building and public works 63,390 
Commerce 55,333 
Agriculture and forestry 48,418 
Fishing 85,012 
Transportation 18,912 
Domestic workers 8,500 
Miscellaneous 10,354 
Unknown 120,424 

785,278 


The same source of information states that 331,000 of these 
workers (42 per cent. of the total) were women; they were 
employed chiefly in the silk-reeling and textile industries or in 
domestic work. 

Seasonal industries are chiefly found in Tokyo, Osaka 
Fukuoka, Aichi, and Nagano. The growing fishing industry in 





1 Nippon Rodo Nenkan (Labour Year Book of Japan), p. 6. Compiled by the 
Ohara Institute of Social Research. Osaka, 1928. 
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Hokkaido, Karafuto, and the concessions in the Russian territory 
on the coast of the sea of Okhotsk also absorbs a large amount 
of migratory labour during part of the year. The heavy snow- 
falls in Niigata and other prefectures on the coast of the Sea 
of Japan compel their populations to seek employment else- 
where in the winter. Since few industries are busy at this 
time of year there is but little work available for these people. 
The Government has lately given serious attention to the mal- 
adjustment of the labour market in the cold season and the 
employment exchanges are making great efforts to find a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Out-of-door work cannot be continuous in Japan; it is 
frequently stopped for climatic reasons. On an average there 
are four fine days to three of rain and snow and the workers 
often lose their employment owing to heavy rains. There is 
considerable ebb and flow of industrial activity throughout the 
country at different seasons. This is due alike to variations of 
climate and the nature of Japanese industries; the situation 
calls for a serious effort on the part of the Government and 
the public to mitigate the evil effects of the uncertainty of 
employment. 


Changes in Methods of Production 


In Japan the introduction of machinery did not bring about 
the destruction of all the older industrial methods. Not a small 
part of the country’s needs is still supplied by domestic industries 
and handicrafts. Yet it cannot be denied that the industrial 
revolution has made more rapid progress in recent years. To 
take but one example : there is the displacement of the rickshaw 
by the motor-car. Rationalisation is already firmly established 
in Japanese industry, and repeated financial disturbances have 
compelled manufacturers to form cartels. The Government itself 
takes an active interest in the introduction of new processes and 
methods of production and in the reorganisation and expansion 
of industries.” In the textile trades the enforcement of new 
labour legislation has been a stimulus to the adoption of more 
progressive methods of production. For instance, anticipating 
the prohibition of night work for women on 1 July 1929, the 








1 Cf. S. Ipe1:** Floating Factories on the Pacific’, in #acific Affairs (tionolulu) 
Nov. 1929. 

* The Bureau of Industrial Rationalisation has recently been set up by the 
Government ; this organisation is actively engaged in promoting rationalisation 
and assisting its progress. 
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textile factories improved their mechanical equipment as well 
as their methods of organising the work. Tables VIII and IX, 
relating to factories of members of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 


Association, indicate that concurrently with a marked increase 


in the number of spindles or looms per operative there has been 
a tendency to reduce the number of workers employed. 


TABLE VIII. AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AND 
SPINDLES OPERATING IN COTTON SPINNING, 1926—1928 ! 














— ae : re we. a Spindles per worker 
employed operating we | Satine 

1926 Jan.-June 182,956 4,949,680 271 100 
July-Dec. 182,086 5,056,184 278 108 

1927 Jan.-June 177,246 5,000,290 282 104 
July-Dec. 163,048 4,662,569 286 106 

1928 Jan.-June 158,545 4,704,094 306 113 
July-Dec. 154,561 4,983,089 322 119 























1 Adapted from a table in: OsAKA UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE: Shinyagyo Kinshi M onda 
(The Problem of the Abolition of Night Work), p. 106. Osaka, 1929. 


TABLE IX. AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AND 
LOOMS OPERATING IN COTTON WEAVING, 1926-1928 1 














a ae pe ae ae ed Looms per worker 
employed operating a Sate a 
1926 Jan.-June 58,209 64,905 1.12 100 
July-Dec. 56,577 66,492 1.18 105 
1927 Jan.-June 53,707 67,808 1.26 118 
July-Dec. 47 347 65,658 1.39 124 
1928 Jan.-June 34,505 68,601 1.99 178 
July-Dee. 43,907 72,611 1.65 148 























1 Ibid., p. 107. 


The combination of large-scale industries in Japan has gone 
further than is generally supposed. A feature of Japanese com- 
bines is the control retained over various industries by big holding 
companies, consisting exclusively of members of certain power- 
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ful families (such as the Mitsui, Iwasaki, Sumitomo, Yasuda, 
Okura, and others), each of which controls a large number of 
enterprises in several different industries. There are also 
horizontal combinations in many industries: banking, cotton 
spinning, silk reeling, sugar, coal, cement, chemical fertilisers, 
flour, paper, etc., are organised in cartels. Since the decline in 
home consumption of the goods they produce many cartels in 
manufacturing industries have placed restrictions on output in 
order to maintain prices. Plainly this must contribute to increase 
the volume of unemployment. 


Personal Factors 


Individual qualifications, or the lack of them, have their 
bearing on unemployment and this should not be overlooked. 
More particularly in the case of salaried workers, success in 
securing employment is largely dependent on the educational 
equipment of the candidates seeking work. Japan has won 
credit by the introduction of compulsory education, and in the 
last twenty years there has been a remarkable advance in pro- 
viding secondary education for boys and girls. In 1924 there 
were 491 middle schools for boys with an attendance of 272,973, 
while the 576 high schools for girls had 246,938 pupils. Attend- 
ance at a secondary school leads to the desire for higher educa- 
tion, and a large number of universities and colleges have been 
founded to meet this demand. If Japanese industry is to achieve 
progress brains are indispensable and institutions for higher 
education are needed, but so far the lines on which these have 
been developed do not seem to be altogether sound. There is 
overcrowding in the schools of law, economics, and literature 
because the bulk of students have a preference for these subjects, 
but those who have completed a course in any one of them 
are at a disadvantage in securing employment when they are 
pitted against others who have had technical training. Geo- 
graphically the educational centres are badly distributed—out of 
45 universities in the country 22 are to be found in Tokyo— 
and this alone inevitably tends to create a surplus of educated 
young men who are unable to find work. 

Although there has been much improvement in general educa- 
tion the technical side has been neglected. The system of 
apprenticeship is dying out and is not yet sufficiently replaced 
by the new system of industrial education. The development of 
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scientific vocational guidance and industrial education would 
seem to be of great importance for the economic progress of 
the country. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 
Public Employment Exchanges 


Japan has had but a short experience of unemployment and 
has not yet worked out a detailed scheme of national unemploy- 
ment insurance. So far, in seeking to relieve unemployment the 
Government has attached particular importance to the service 
of the employment exchanges and the execution of public works. 

The public employment exchanges may be said to have come 
into existence in the year 1901, but the great extension of the 
service dates from April 1921, when the Employment Exchange 
Act was promulgated and was followed (in 1922) by the ratifica- 
tion of the Washington Convention concerning unemployment. 
There were 245 exchanges operating by August 1929; they are 
maintained by the municipalities and prefectures, and are sub- 
sidised by the national Government up to one-half of their initial 
expenses and one-sixth of their running expenses. For purposes 
of supervision and control the country is divided into four dis- 
tricts, with headquarters in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, and Fu- 
kuoka, and the Central Employment Exchange Office in Tokyo 
co-ordinates the work. Both its development and the general 
level of unemployment are shown in table X. 


TABLE X. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL AND SALARIED WORKERS, 1921-1927 ! 




















Workers placed 
— Number of Number of 
vacancies notified | workers registered | Per cent. of 
Number workers 
registered 
1921 338,054 312,783 151,304 48.4 
1922 450,729 453,267 199,962 44.1 
1923 817,427 720,438 312,550 43.4 
1924 1,095,567 979,346 444,582 45.4 
1925 853,950 877,982 283,598 32.3 
1926 729,730 780,615 222,563 28.6 
1927 624,550 794,686 215,608 27.1 














* Rodo Tokei Yoran, p. 18. For corresponding figures for casual workers see table VI above. 
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Under the Japanese system exchanges are provided for dif- 
ferent classes of workers. In 1929 there were 31 exchanges for 
casual workers, 1 for salaried workers only, and 10 with special 
departments for them. Women, juveniles, and technical workers 
also had their special exchanges. The Tokyo Exchange for 
salaried workers has recently made a study of retraining for 
the educated unemployed, and in many cities co-operation 
between exchanges for juveniles and the primary schools has 
had good results ; suitable openings have been found for young 
people as an outcome of vocational guidance. 

The Recommendation adopted at Washington in 1919 (at 
the same time as the Unemployment Convention subsequently 
ratified by Japan) aimed at the abolition of employment agencies 
carrying on their business for profit. At least 10,000 private 
agencies were then in existence in Japan and these annually 
found employment for over 530,000 persons. It was obviously 
difficult to abolish them at once, but in 1925, three years after 
the Convention had been ratified, the Department for Home 
Affairs issued regulations for the control of fee-charging agencies; 
under these the description of private offices as “ employment 
exchanges ’’ was prohibited, and restrictions were imposed both 
on the working of existing agencies and on the establishment 
of new ones. After one year’s grace the new regulations were 
enforced—in 1927; as a result, in January 1928 only 3,370 
private agencies existed, as against 4,433 in January 1927. The 
Tokyo, Osaka, and Kobe exchanges are working in close co- 
operation with casual workers’ mutual aid societies which have 
been organised in the three cities. The members of these societies 
receive unemployment pay when they are “ stood off”. At pre- 
sent only a fraction of the workers are covered by these schemes, 
but it is probable that they have come to stay and that they will 
continue to develop. 

In September 1929 the broadcasting of information relating 
to unemployment was first tested by the Central Employment 
Exchange Office as a means of finding work for the men and 
women registered at the various exchanges.' Since then the 
daily programme of the Tokyo Central Broadcasting Station has 
included information as to the kind of work available, the number 
of vacancies, general qualifications required, wages, and the 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Industrial and Labour Information, 10 Feb. 
1930, p. 189. 
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exchanges to which application should be made. This experi- 
ment has given good results and the method will be permanently 
adopted. . 

On the whole the employment exchange system has developed 
satisfactorily since it was introduced in Japan, although both 
in its organisation and in the service provided there is still room 
for improvement. In a book’ published last year two sug- 
gestions are put forward for improving the present system : 
participation of trade unions in the administration of exchanges 
and transference of the exchange to the direct management 
of the Government. 


Public Works 


In view of the acute unemployment that recurs every winter 
in the larger industrial cities a Government scheme for the 
promotion of public works was adopted in August 1925. The 
policy of providing financial assistance to public works under- 
taken for the relief of unemployment was then new to Japan. 
Under the scheme half the labour costs of public works carried 
on in or near Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Yokohama, Nagoya, and 
Kobe were met by grants from the National Treasury. Facil- 
ities for floating loans needed for the works were provided 
by the Government; low rates of interest were accepted by 
the Deposit Department which controls the Post Office Savings 
Bank. A supplementary Budget for Treasury grants was sub- 
mitted to Parliament in 1925 and over a million yen for plant 
was voted. The same system was followed in succeeding years. 
Table XI sets out the cost of public works in the areas mentioned 
above, with the amount of State aid granted in each year. 


TABLE XI. STATISTICS OF PUBLIC WORKS FOR THE RELIEF 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1925-1928 ! 








Year Total expenditure Aid granted by the State Cost of labour 
Yen Yen Yen 
1925 5,770,071 892,842 1,785,684 
1926 3,431,736 648,470 1,323,827 
1927 3,522,021 721,241 1,500,929 
1928 2,757,832 569,415 1,148,570 




















1 INDUSTRIAL REGULATION Boarp~ Shitsugyo Kusaigigyo Gaiyo (Outline of Unemploy- 
ment Relief Works), p. 3. Tokyo, 1930. 





1 I. Ape : Shitsugyo Mondai (The Problem of Unemployment). Tokyo, 1929. 
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The works carried out were confined to those needing a large 
amount of unskilled labour. State grants were limited to works 
where the cost of such labour exceeded 30 per cent. of the 
total cost of the undertaking, and where the cost of technical and 
skilled labour was less than 15 per cent.; up to 20 per cent. 
was permitted for the latter in 1927. Road construction and 
bridge building, drainage and reclamation work, dredging and 
improvement of rivers and other waterways were included. 
Preference was given to workers who registered at the local 
exchanges, with the exception of the skilled men, and thus the 
places that had works in progress could avoid being over- 
whelmed by a rush of labourers from country districts. The 
task of the exchanges was not entirely limited to the registra- 
tion and supply of workers, for they were responsible for the 
supervision of those works for which they recruited labour. 
Although at the outset some doubt was felt as to their capacity 
for supervision the results were satisfactory, the contracts being 
carried out with due economy. Works were begun each Decem- 
ber and continued until the end of the following March, the 
intention being that they should terminate with the financial 
year. If on account of bad weather or other reasons they could 
not be completed within the time allotted, and if the employ- 
ment situation made their continuance desirable, State assist- 
ance was carried on into the next financial year. As the work 
approached its termination the amount of labour was gradually 
reduced so as to guard against the danger of creating a fresh 
unemployment difficulty. 

In 1929 the Government developed its policy in regard 
to relief works. The financial aid originally granted to the six 
most important industrial towns was extended to other parts 
of the country where grave unemployment prevailed. Further- 
more, public works were promoted for the relief of the wide- 
spread distress among salaried workers ; in Tokyo, Osaka, and 
other cities the Government grants for this purpose reached a 
total of 130,000 yen. 

In the autumn of 1929 central and local industrial regula- 
tion boards were set up and empowered to investigate industrial 
conditions, and also to regulate the use of State and municipal 
grants made to relieve unemployment. * 








1 These functions have since been taken over by a newly established Commission 
for the Prevention of Unemployment. 
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Retirement Allowances 


The custom of giving discharge allowances in Japanese 
industry has a practical bearing on the unemployment question. 
Workers in factories under the Factory Act are entitled to a 
discharge allowance equivalent to fourteen days’ wages if they 
are dismissed from their employment without a previous notice 
of two weeks.' Many industrial firms pay a so-called “ retire- 
ment allowance” or leaving gratuity in addition to the dis- 
charge allowance required by the law. “ Retirement allowance ” 
is a somewhat vague description, for it may be and usually 
is used to include all kinds of payments made to the worker 
at the expiration of his term of employment, and may be 
given as a “retiring”, “travelling”, or “special” allowance 
or as a “long-service bonus”. The industrial firms that have 
adopted such a scheme as a rule make payments on a liberal 
scale, and these gratuities enable the worker who has left their 
service to tide over a certain period after his discharge. But 
the custom is not based on any idea of this kind. In most 
cases “ retirement allowances ” are wholly voluntary grants made 
by generous employers and the workers have no legal right to 
them. Industrial firms rarely announce their intention to make 
such payments, and only the larger and more prosperous firms 
pledge themselves to pay the allowances on any given scale. 
Their schemes differ widely, but usually include an undertak- 
ing that a fixed sum of money shall be paid, or provide for a 
scale of payment based upon length of service, wages, and other 
factors of employment. It appears that frequently very liberal 
allowances are paid to salaried workers. 


The principle upon which these grants are based does not 
seem to be clearly understood by the workers. Lately they 
have come to regard the allowance not as a gift but as a right 
which may be claimed whether the individual firm is or is not 
making a profit. The employers’ refusal to accept such a point 
of view has led to many disputes. Nevertheless,,it is undeniable 
that during the recent years of depressed trade very large 
sums of money have been handed out in leaving gratuities to 
workers. 





* Ordinance of 5 June 1926 for the administration of the Factory Act, section 
27 bis. 
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CONCLUSION 


Although an accurate estimate of the extent of unemploy- 
ment in Japan is not possible, we can yet see that the prob- 
lem is of paramount importance. The country is passing 
rapidly through the stages of the industrial revolution, and the 
multiplication of the industrial population, the decline of agri- 
culture, and changes in social organisation are the inevitable 
outcome of this process. Unemployment seems likely to remain 
as a permanent accompaniment of the advance of industrial- 
isation in the country. The industrial progress of Japan has 
often been described as unparalleled; so also has been the develop- 
ment of the social problem just studied. Before the war the people 
were not even aware of the existence of the problem ; to-day it is 
for Japan the most pressing of all social and economic questions. 

The Government has tried to cope with the problem of 
unemployment by two chief means, the system of employment 
exchanges and public works. Emigration is often put forward 
in some quarters as a remedy for unemployment, especially in 
view of the rapid increase in the population. But the emigration 
movement is still very small, in spite of the Government’s efforts 
to stimulate it ; and emigration would not appear to be a practic- 
able solution of the problem. A more satisfactory policy is 
needed, and it appears that the time has come when the Govern- 
ment should consider seriously the adoption of other methods of 
dealing with the question, as, for example, a national scheme 
of unemployment insurance. 

This problem of unemployment, however, is not a single but 
a highly complex phenomenon ; and no one method of treat- 
ment can succeed in curing different types of evils. Two special 
questions that call for particular attention in Japan are the 
decasualisation of day labourers and the finding of employment 
for educated workers. 

But these partial remedies, useful and even essential as 
they are, do not deal with the fundamental causes of the pheno- 
menon. We have seen that in the post-war period Japanese 
industry has passed through very violent financial disturbances, 
which have necessarily reacted unfavourably on the labour 
market. Here, perhaps, is the root of the matter ; and the adop- 
tion of a carefully thought-out financial and monetary policy 
would seem to be the most important step towards stabilising the 
national economy, and with it the condition of the labour market. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The German Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1927-1928 


As the results of the family budget enquiry of 1907 were no longer 
utilisable after the war owing to the changes that had taken place 
in the incomes and consumption of the families of workers, salaried 
employees, and officials, the German Statistical Office decided to carry 
out a new enquiry in 1927. 

This enquiry was carried out in co-operation with 56 municipal 
statistical offices. It covered the period from March 1927 to February 
1928. More than 2,400 households began to record their income and 
expenditure in special books with which the German Statistical Office 
furnished them every month. The number of households that filled in 
the books during the entire year was 2,038, including 946 workers’, 
559 salaried employees’, 509 officials’ and 4 other households. 

The results of the enquiry were published in Wirtschaft und 
Statistik 1, from which the following particulars are taken. 

Among the books filled up by the 964 workers’ households a certain 
number had to be discarded in working up the particulars furnished. 
These were especially cases of families whose income was very irregular 
owing to prolonged unemployment, sickness, labour disputes, etc. 
The number of families whose books were utilised by the Statistical 
Office was altogether 896. Among these families 771 lived in 41 large 
towns, 120 in 16 medium-sized towns, and 5 in a small. town. The 
average family consisted of 4.2 persons, comprising the father, the 
mother, 1.8 children under 15 years of age, and 0.4 other members 
of the family. 

Among the 559 books filled up by salaried employees’ households, 
546 could be utilised for the preparation of the statistics which follow. 
Out of this total 478 households (87.5 per cent.) lived in large towns, 
67 (12.3 per cent.) in medium-sized towns, and 1 in a small town. 
They were families of commercial employees, technical employees, 
and employees of various authorities. The average number of per- 
sons per household was 3.6, of whom 1.3 were children under 15 years 
of age and 0.3 other members of the family. 

Among the books kept by 509 officials’ households, 498 were utilised 
by the Statistical Office. Of these, 400 families lived in large towns 





1 Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1929, Nos. 20, 22, and 24, and 1930, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 
t, and 8. 
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and 98 in medium-sized towns. The average family consisted of 
3.9 persons, of whom 1.5 were children under 15 years of age, and 
0.4 other members of the family. 

The following three tables show the distribution of income and 
expenditure of a worker’s household, a salaried employee’s household, 
and an official’s household. 


AVERAGE YEARLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF A WORKER’S 
HOUSEHOLD 





Income group 





Up to | 2,500- | 3,000- | 3,600- (4,300 RM.| General 
2,499 RM./2,999 RM.|/3,599 RM.|4,299 RM.| and over| average 





Number of households . 86 255 293 178 84 896 
Average number of per- 
sons per household. . : 3.9 4.2 4.4 4.9 4.2 





Average income : RM. 
I. Income from 
employment [2,072.88 

II. Income from 
other specified 
sources 154.35 
III. Drawn on capital'; 14.63 
IV. Debts 2 21.00 
V. Income from un- 
specified sources 8.93 < .72 





Total -79)|2,758. -21 





Average expenditure : 
I. Food -71/1,305. -85 

II. Other specified 
expenses -72)1,4038. 

Ill. Capital 7. 24. 41.21 
IV. Payment of debts 18. 19. -90 
V. Unspecified 
expenses 6.45 -22 7.84 





Total 2,271 .79)/2,758 .93|3,285 .21/3,907. 





























2 Withdrawals from the Savings Bank, loans received. 
* Advances on wages, goods on credit, other credits. 


The largest number of households is in the income group between 
3,000 and 3,599 marks. The average number of persons per household 
increases with the income. The income from employment constitutes 
on an average 90 per cent. of the total income ; 80.7 per cent. consists of 
the earnings of the head of the family, of which only 1.1 per cent. 
consists of earnings from a subsidiary occupation. The amount earned 
by the mother amounts on an average to 4.2 per cent., and that of 
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other members of the family to 4.8 per cent. The earnings of mothers 
with young children are derived from occasional employment ; those 
of mothers without children are derived from regular employment. 
The earnings of children are derived from apprenticeship or other 
regular employment. The expenditure on food amounts on an average 
to 45.3 of the total expenditure. The proportion varies from 47.9 
per cent., in the income group up to 2,499 marks, to 41.5 per cent. 
in the income group 4,300 marks and over. 


AVERAGE YEARLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF A SALARIED 
EMPLOYEE'S HOUSEHOLD 





Income group 





Upto | 3,000- | 3,600- | 4,300- | 5,100- |6,100 RM. 
2,999 RM.|3,599 RM./4,299 RM. |5,099 RM.|6,099 RM.| and over 





Number of households 36 133 131 83 76 
Average number of per- 
sons per household 3.1 3. 3.5 3.6 3.9 








Average income : RM. M. q M. RM. 
I. Income from em- 
ployment 2,314.13 

II. Income from 
other specified 

sources 297.: 335.71 

III. Drawn on capital 30. 139.44 
IV. Debts 23. 5. . -53 99.78 
V. Income from un- 
specified sources 8. 


5|4,987 .79 


-98 





Total 2,673 .56)/3,285. -60/4,670 .52/5,574.70 





Average expenditure : 
I. Food 1,113 .30/1,306 .6 -05/1,636. 

II. Other specified 
expenses 1,508 .15/1,895. 55.17/2,891 .46/3,537. 

III. Capital 35.91) 38. 61.! 77. 98. 
IV. Payment of debts 13.20} 37. 52. 61. 62. 

V. Unspecified ex- 
penses 3.00 7.28 -é 3. 
































Total 2,673 .56)/3 — j -52|5,574. 4,712.82 





The largest number of households is in the income group between 
3,600 and 4,299 marks. The average number of persons per household 
increases with the income. The income from employment constitutes 
on an average 90 per cent. of the total income ; as to 96.8 per cent. 
it consists of the earnings of the head of the family, of which only 
an insignificant fraction (1.5 per cent.) consists of earnings from a 
subsidiary occupation. 
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The amount earned by the mother amounts on an average to 0.9 
per cent. of the total income of each household. It is derived from 
work done at home or office work. 

The expenditure on food amounts on an average to 34.5 per cent. 
of the total expenditure. The proportion varies from 41.6 per cent. 
for the income group below 3,000 marks to 28.1 per cent. in the income 
group above 6,100 marks. 


AVERAGE YEARLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AN 
OFFICIAL’S HOUSEHOLD 





Income group 





Item | 
| Upto | 3,000- | 3,600- | 4,300- | 5,100- | 6,100- |7,300 RM.| General 
ao ms ian RM.|4,299 ae es panes RM. [7,200 nee.) and over | average 


| 


umber of households 28 | 68 96 81 79 
erage number of per- 
sons per household . 





3.6 3.8 é 4.0 4.3 





tage income : RM. RM. RM. 3 RM. RM. RM. 


1. Income from em- 
ployment 2,524.68) 3,027.31) 3,529.31) 4,196.73) 5,012.78) 5,984.75) 8,529.71) 4,796.30 
I. Income from other 
specified sources 198.78} 198.53) 292.88) 327.39 . 338.91) 566.67) 337.94 
I. Drawn on capital 11.06 25.52 45.87 50.63 ; 84.13} 362.29 93.48 
¥. Debts 16.29 59.22 49.29 93.72 J 147.84) 288.76) 108.66 


. Income from un- 


specified sources 7.19 9.66 11.82 10.06 ‘ 12.33) 20.08 12.99 





2,758.00) 3,320.24) 3,929.17) 4,678.53) 5,568.77) 6,567.96) 9,767.51) 5,349.37 





1,191.34) 1,358.85) 1,555.43) 1,707.45) 1,877.81| 2,102.48) 2,349.85) 1,775.74 





. Other specified 
expenses 1,405.49} 1,830.09) 2,246.82) 2,791.74) 3,522.57) 4,224.30) 7,176.10) 3,395.82 


ll. Capital 33.44 51.59 47.94; 103.35 79.49) 131.38) 121 99) 84.67 
. Payment of debts 120.46 74.35 74.01 69.43 81.59) 103.39 = 86.44 


\. Unspecified ex- 


7.27 5.36 4.97 6.56 7.31 6.41 10.12 6.70 




















| 
2,758.00| 3,320.24) 3,929.17) 4,678.53) 5,568.77) 6,567.96 eae 5,349.37 














The largest number of households is in the income group from 
3,600 to 4,299 marks. The average number of persons per household 
increases with the income. 

The father’s income constitutes on an average 98 per cent. of 
the total income of the household from employment, the father’s 
principal occupation accounts for 96.9 per cent. and the subsidiary 
occupation for 1.1 per cent. of this income. The mother only 
earns on an average 0.4 per cent. by occasional work : sewing, washing, 


ironing, etc. 
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Food represents on an average 33.2 per cent. of the total expen- 
diture. For the lowest income group the percentage is 43.2 and it 
gradually diminishes to 24 per cent. in the highest income group. 

The following table shows the income from different sources of 
a worker’s family, a salaried employee’s family, and an official’s 
family, as a percentage of the total income. 





Salaried Official’s 


Source of income employee’s family family 





Head of the family : 
Principal occupation 


Subsidiary occupation 1.1 


Mother 4.2 0.8 





Other members of the 
family 4.8 2.0 


Insurance 2.5 0.8 
Presents and allowances 3.4 3.3 


Other sources } 4.4 5.9 





Total 100.0 100.0 

















1 Including income from sub-letting and boarders, garden, poultry yard, interest, etc. 


In all three kinds of families the principal occupation of the head 
of the family is the chief source of income. In the salaried employees’ 
and officials’ families it is only exceptionally that the mother has an 
income, and the same is the case for the children, since in these fami- 
lies the children have a more thorough education extending over a 
longer time, so that they begin to earn money later. The income 
from insurance consists, for a worker’s family, principally of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, and invalidity insurance, for salaried employees’ 
and officials’ families of life insurance and insurance on property. 
The income from presents and allowances consists mainly of military 
pensions and other public allowances, free meals at school for 
children, and presents of food from relatives of employees and 
officials in the country. 


EXPENDITURE ON Foop 


The expenditure on food constitutes the highest percentage of the 
total expenditure. 

The following table shows the expenditure on the different food- 
stuffs as a percentage of the total expenditure on food. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 





Worker's Salaried Official’s 
family employee's family famil 





Meat 

Milk, butter and cheese 

Bread, pastry and cake 

Fat other than butter 

Alcoholic drinks 

Potatoes 

Kggs = 

Flour, macaroni, rice, 
and pulse 

Vegetables 

Fruit 

Tobacco and cigars 

Coffee, tea, cocoa 

Sugar 

Meals away from home 

Fish 

Chocolate and sweets 

Other foodstuffs 





Total 























A worker’s household spends on an average 1,500 marks per year 


on food, a salaried employee’s household 1,625, and an official’s 
household 1,776. 

The average daily quantity of foodstuffs consumed by a worker’s 
family, a salaried employee’s family, and an official’s family is made 
up as follows : 





Salaried ie 
employee's Official’s 
family l 

| 


family 





Meat 

Milk 

Butter 

Other fat 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Fish 

Bread and pastry 

Flour, macaroni, 
rice and pulse - 

Potatoes in 

Vegetables oe 

Fruit om 


Litre 


Gramme 
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OTHER EXPENDITURE 


The following table shows the expenditure on other necessaries 
as a percentage of the total expenditure. 





Worker's Salaried Official’s 
family employee’s family family 





Rent 

Equipment and upkeep 
of dwelling 

Heating and lighting 

Clothing and linen 

Personal toilet 

Hygiene 

Insurance 

Education 

Amusements and social 
gatherings 

Sports and journeys 

Means of transport 

Trade union and other 
contributions 

Taxes 

Rates 

Allowances and presents 
to persons outside the 
family 

Other expenses 





Total 




















For the worker’s family the most important items of expenditure 
are clothing and linen, and rent. The expenditure on clothing and 
linen increases with the family income. It is only 10.4 per cent. in the 
income group below 2,500 marks and reaches 14.6 per cent. in the 
income group of 4,300 marks and over. The expenditure on rent, 
on the other hand, diminishes as the income increases. For incomes 
under 2,500 marks the expenditure on rent is greater even than that 
on clothing and linen, being 11.9 per cent. ; in the income group of 
4,300 marks and over it is only 8.8 per cent. The comparatively high 
expenditure on insurance is due especially to compulsory social 
insurance. It diminishes as the family income increases, being 8.8. 
per cent. in the income group below 2,500 marks and 7 per cent. for 
incomes of 4,800 marks and over. 

The expenditure of employees’ and officials’ families follows nearly 
the same course, with the exception of the expenditure on insurance, 
in view of the fact that an official’s family is covered by different 
jnsurances from those affecting employees’ and workers’ families. 
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EXPENDITURE PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION 


The scale adopted to express the consumption of the various 
members of a household in terms of the unit of consumption (that 
of an adult male) was as follows : 


Items and age groups Females 


For food : 


Up to 9 years 0.50 
9 to 14 years 0.75 
Over 14 years d 0.90 


For other expenses : 


Up to 5 years 0.20 0.20 
5 to 9 years 0.30 0.30 
9 to 14 years 0.50 0.50 
14 to 19 years 0.70 0.70 
Over 19 years 1.00 0.90 


The following tables show the percentage composition of the 
expenditure per adult male in different groups, classified according 
to the income per adult male : 


COMPOSITION OF EXPENDITURE PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION 
OF A WORKER’S FAMILY 





Income per adult male 





l 
800- 1,000- 1,200- (1,500 RM.| General 
999 RM. |1,199 RM./1,499 — and over | average 





I. Food 


II. Other expenses : 
Total 
Rent 
Clothing and 
linen 


III. Capital 
IV. Payment of debts 





V. Unspecified 
expenses 





Total 
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COMPOSITION OF EXPENDITURE PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION 
OF A SALARIED EMPLOYEE’S FAMILY 





Income per adult male 





Up to | 1,000- 1,200- 1,500- 1,800- |2,200 RM.| General 
999 RM. ie RM./1,499 RM./1;799 RM.|2,199 RM.| and over | average 


| 


I. Food 38 39.2 36.0 33.5 31.5 





II. Other expenses 57. 58.6 61.3 63.8 64.8 


III. Capital , 1.1 1.4 1.5 2.0 


IV. Payment of debts ¥ 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.5 


V. Unspecified 
expenses 2 0.1 0.2 0.1 





Total 
































COMPOSITION OF EXPENDITURE PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION 
OF AN OFFICIAL’S FAMILY 





Income per adult male 





| 


Up to | 1,000- | 1,200- | 1,500- | 1,800 | 2,200- General 
999 RM.|1,199 RM.1,499 RM.1,799 RM.)2,199 RM.2,590 RM. average 





I. Food 42.6 39.5 37.6 34.0 30.5 27.0 29.9 
II. Otherexpenses} 54.1 56.5 59.0 63.3 66.0 69.6 . 66.6 
III. Capital 1.3 1.4 1.2 1.1 1.7 1.8 . ef 


IV. Payment of 
debts} 1.8 . 2.1 1.5 1.7 1.5 


V. Unspecified 
expenses; 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 














| 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 
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Placing and Unemployment Insurance 
in Germany in 1929° 





















— Tue Lasour MarKET IN 1929 
eral 
ters In almost all classes of occupation the state of the labour market ' 
- was even more unfavourable in 1929 than during the preceding year. q 
4 In 1928, in spite of the impending depression, the labour market 4 
r still remained fairly steady. The number of persons on the live registers 
7 of the employment exchanges had fallen progressively from about } 
9 2,000,000 at the end of January to 1,150,000 at the end of September. 4 
From October 1928 onwards, as a consequence of the exceptionally a 
” hard winter, the unemployment figures went up by leaps and bounds ; } 
and by the end of January 1929 there were 3,003,000 persons registered f 
| as unemployed. With the recrudescence of cold at the beginning of i 
= 1929, the numbers rose still further, to a total of 3,230,000 in February. ii} 
. This total was higher than the worst figure for the worst year, 1926, i 
: when, at the same period, there were 2,500,000 unemployed on the 





registers. 

In March 1929 an improvement set in, but not to the extent usual 
at that season. During the whole year the number of unemployed 
registered never fell below 1,466,000 (at the end of July 1929), which 
was 312,000 above the minimum for the preceding year. In August 
the curve began to rise again, and, although last winter was a mild fi 
one, at the end of December 3,030,000 persons were out of work. 
The average number of unemployed registered with the employment 
exchanges in 1929 was 1,900,000. 

As regards the causes of this continuous increase in unemployment 
during the last two years, the report of the Federal Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance points out, 
in the first place, that the working population has increased much 
faster than was estimated. In view of the general rate of increase 
of the population, and taking as a basis the industrial census of 1925, 
it was estimated that 1,000,000 new wage earners would enter the labour 
market between 1925 and 1929; but the sickness insurance statistics 
show that the actual number of workers insured has increased by 
2,800,000. One of the reasons given to explain this increase is the fact 
that a large number of persons, especially women, who formerly 
had no occupation or were independent workers have entered 
industry as wage earners as a result of the bad economic situation. 
A further contributory cause noted is rationalisation, which 
during recent ‘years has increased so much in intensity and 
scope as to go far beyond the normal process of improvement 
of the machinery of production. The Federal Institution for 


















= 
























1 Zweiter Bericht der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung fiir die Zeit vom 1. Januar 1929 bis zum 31. Dezember 1929. Sonder- 
druck aus dem Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1930, No. 12. 93 pp. 
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Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance follows 
up systematically, case by case, the progress made in this field, 
especially from the angle of its effects on the labour market. 
Although no definite conclusion can be formulated at the moment, 
it cannot be positively affirmed that the chain of events—decreased 
prices, increased sales, increased production, and the compensation 
of an initial increase in unemployment by increased employment 
later on—to which rationalisation theoretically gives rise has always 
come about. Rationalisation has very often resulted in mass dismissals 
without apparent compensation ; in other cases skilled workers have 
been replaced by an equal, or nearly equal, number of lower-paid 
workers ; sometimes the result has been a geographical displacement 
of the demand for labour, frequently accompanied by a decrease in 
the number of persons employed or in the total amount of wages. But 
whatever the results, unemployment insurance has always had to 
bear the first consequences of rationalisation, not only on account 
of the increased number of unemployed in receipt of benefit, but also 
because the closing down of undertakings and their removal to other 
localities involves, especially in small places, a heavy charge upon the 
employment exchanges. Thus it may be affirmed that unemployment 
insurance contributions operate as a premium to provide for the 
cost of the rapid transformation of the machinery of production. 
Rationalisation apart, this function of the contributions stands out 
even more clearly if it is recalled that, since the introduction of un- 
employment insurance, there has been a growing tendency among 
employers to lay off superfluous workers as soon as orders decrease, 
leaving to the unemployment insurance system the duty of supporting 
them until they are wanted again. 


However, the principal cause of the increase in unemployment 
seems to have been the progressive worsening of the general 
situation, due in the first place to the tightening of the money market 
and the shortage of foreign credits. The scarcity of money, both 
for short and long terms, has more especially paralysed the building 
industry, which is one of the most important from the value of its 
annual production, and also forms a kind of key-industry to a whole 
series of other branches of trade. In February 1927, 27.2 per cent. 
of all workers seeking employment belonged to the building industry ; 
and even at the most favourable period of the year they still represent- 
ed 8.9 per cent. of the total number unemployed. 


Among the branches that suffered most as a result of the bad situa- 
tion in the building industry were the stone, wood, and metal] industries. 
The depression in the textile industry, which dates from 1928, grew 
more severe, partly as a result of the decreased purchasing power 
of the population, itself a consequence of unemployment. The propor- 
tion of unemployed workers among textile trade union members 
was 24.3 per cent. at the end of January ; this fell to 16.5 per cent. 
about the middle of the year, and rose again to 23.7 per cent. in Decem- 
ber. The paucity of employment in the industry as a whole naturally 
resulted in increased unemployment among both commercial and 
technical employees, which was still further increased by important 
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rationalisation schemes. At the end of the year there were 171,000 
salaried employees out of work. As employers continue to give 4 
preference to younger employees, unemployment was especially severe 
among the older ones. 









PLACING 






‘In spite of the increasingly grave state of the labour market, the 
number of placings effected by the employment exchanges in 1929 | 
was 6,258,000, as against 6,206,000 in 1928. The Federal Institution 
has devoted considerabie sums to improving the organisation of placing 
for agricultural workers and salaried employees. It has also given 
special attention to the better placing of domestic workers and restau- 
rant and café staffs; for the employment agencies carried on for 
profit, which are still of importance for the two latter occupations, 
are to be abolished on 31 December 1930. 

The number of employment exchange officers for agriculture, 
which was previously 198, had increased to 435 in 1929. Special depart- 
ments and joint committees (consisting of representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ associations) for agriculture have been set up in connec- 
tion with ten district exchanges. Of the three remaining exchanges, 
two (those of East Prussia and Pomerania) are already definitely é 
agricultural owing to their geographical situation; and a special 
agricultural department is shortly to be set up in connection with 
the third (that of Bavaria). This development made it possible to 
increase the number of agricultural placings from 520,671 in 1927 to 
589,124 in 1929—1.e. by 13.1 per cent. Of the agricultural workers i} 
placed in 1929, 90,403, or 15.3 per cent., came from other industries. } 
Although their engagements were mostly temporary, there is reason i 
to believe that a certain number of these workers will remain in agri- 
culture. As for the others, it is hoped that they will constitute a 
reservoir of labour for harvest work in future years. 

With a view to preparing young unemployed town-dwellers for 
agricultural work, the German Central Employment Organisation 
(Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale) in December 1928, with the co-operation 
of the Ministries of Labour and of Food, the Prussian Ministry of Social 
Welfare, and the Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance, established a school for vocational 
re-education (Umschulungsbetrieb “Fliegerhorst”) at Frankfort-on- 
Main. The courses of instruction, which last about four weeks, have 
given very satisfactory results ; in 1929 1,050 pupils were placed in 
agricultural undertakings, in what are probably permanent posts. 

Partly owing to the improvement in the organisation of agricultural 
placing, it has been possible to reduce the contingent of foreign workers 
from 125,400 in 1928 to 114,000 in 1929, and again to 109,000 in 1930. 

The number of employment exchange officers for salaried employees 
was increased during 1929 from 403 to 441. At the present time there 
are special departments for salaried employees in connection with 
all the regional offices and 61 local offices. In spite of the unsatis- 
factory condition of the labour market, the number of placings 
effected rose from 176,245 in 1928 to 182,185 in 1929. 
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It will be recalled that the Act of 16 July 1927, on employment 
exchanges and unemployment insurance, provides for the prohibition 
of employment agencies carried on for profit as from 1 January 19381. 
For this reason the Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance is doing its utmost to develop the work 
of the public exchanges for occupations where private agencies still 
play an important part. About the middle of 1929 it was found that 
1,192 fee-charging agencies were stil] in operation. Of the total number 
(7,600,000) of placings during the period 1 October 1927 to 30 September 
1928, 60,000, or 8 per cent., were arranged by fee-charging agencies. 
During the same period these agencies found employment for 188,000 
domestic servants (41.8 per cent. of the total number of placings among 
this class of workers); 179,000 café and restaurant workers (20.2 
per cent.) ; 141,000 agricultural workers (27 per cent.), and 71,000 
theatrical artistes, singers, and members of other artistic professions 
(46.2 per cent.). 

As regards domestic servants, café and restaurant staffs, and agri- 
cultural workers, it is considered that the problem raised by the abol- 
ition of fee-charging agencies can be solved by developing and increas- 
ing the number of special departments of the public exchanges. For 
members of the artistic professions, however, a similar solution did 
not seem the most suitable, and this for two reasons: one psycho- 
logical—that persons in these professions are more or Jess reluctant to 
apply to official bodies and keep to their rules and regulations ; the 
other financial—that the special departments that would have to be 
set up to deal successfully with this group would entail very heavy 
expenditure, which the authorities hesitate to impose on the employment 
exchanges as a whole. Accordingly the idea has gained ground that 
for these workers joint organisations might be set up, outside the 
Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance, and assisted in their early stages by loans from the Institu- 
tion. For many years there has been a joint office (the Paritdtischer 
Stellennachweis der deutschen Biihnen) for theatrical artistes, run by 
the German Theatrical Association (Deutscher Biihnenverein) and the 
Theatrical Artistes’ Co-operative Association (Genossenschaft deutscher 
Biihnenangehdériger). This office has obtained satisfactory results, 
although the competition of fee-charging agencies has restricted its 
activities to a very modest field. The Federal Institution is of opinion 
that the fee-charging agencies could be dispensed with within the period 
fixed, if this joint office were developed. For variety and music-hall 
artistes, however, a completely new office on similar lines has had to be 
set up; the negotiations for that purpose under the auspices of the 
Federal Institution have resulted in the creation of the “ Parenna”’ 
(Paritdtischer Engagements-Nachweis), a joint-stock company in which 
the Federal Institution is a shareholder. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE PLACING OF YouNG WoRKERS 


It is not the intention of the Federal Institution to set up a voca- 
tional guidance office in connection with each of the 361 employment 
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exchanges, but to set up enough of them for those interested to be 
able to find a vocational guidance office within easy reach—i.e. without fr 
incurring too heavy travelling expenses. It is considered that this 
object has been attained ; at present there are vocational guidance 
offices attached to 166 employment exchanges. These offices keep 
in close touch with the schools, to which they regularly send informa- 
tion concerning the prospects in various occupations, On the other 
side, record cards for each pupil, showing their capacities and the 
results of a medical examination, made out at the time of leaving 
school, are an essential basis for the vocational guidance officer’s 
opinion. Although employers are daily becoming more impressed with 
the importance of psychotechnical examinations, the Federal Institution i 
is of opinion that its duty is not so much to guide young persons 
towards a concrete and definite job as to determine the general trend 
of their abilities. For this reason the number of offices authorised to . 
make psychotechnical examinations (now made only in the case of th 
unemployed persons for whom vocational re-education is proposed Q 
at the Institution’s expense) was further reduced in 1929. In the course a 
of that year 390,000 persons (about 15 per cent. of them adults) applied | 
to the vocational guidance offices for advice. Often the vocational ‘i 
advisers have also to place young persons in employment. The number fl 
of young persons placed by them during the period 1 June 1928 to j 
























30 June 1929 was 147,423. 







PropuctTIvE UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF Works 










Relief measures of this kind were hindered in 1929 by two circum- 
stances : the intensity and duration of the winter 1928-1929, on the one a 
} 






hand, which almost completely paralysed outdoor work, and on the 
other the very considerable reduction in the credits provided for the il 
purpose in the Federal Budget. As most of the relief works are financed 






by the Federal Unemployment Insurance Institution with the assis- 
tance of the Federal and State Governments, they can only be under- 
taken when the public authorities have funds available. Thus, the 
monthly average number of unemployed for whom occupation was 
found on relief works, which was 67,000 during the previous year, i 
was only 55,000 in 1929. Works of this kind financed jointly by the ; 
Federal Institution and the public authorities gave 10,729,006 days’ 
employment ; 18.5 per cent. of this total represented work for land 
improvement, 29 per cent. other work such as hydraulic installations, 
27.1 per cent. road making, and 25.4 per cent. navvying work. During 
the period 1 October 1928 to 30 September 1929 relief works accounted 
for a total of 181.5 million marks ; of this sum 35.7 millions were contri- 
buted by the Federal Institution, 91.4 millions by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and 54.4 millions by the State Governments. During the same 
period the Federal and State Governments invested a further total of 
about 40 million marks in the form of long-term loans in the construc- 
tion of 1,442 “industrial dwellings” (Werkwohnungen)! and 6,369 





















1 Le. dwellings built byanemployer for the housing of his workers and controlled 
by him. 
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individual dwellings for agricultural workers. The total number of 
industrial dwellings constructed in the last few years with the financial 
assistance of the Federal and State Governments has thus risen to 
24,500 and that of individual dwellings to 30,820. The importance 
of these measures for the stabilisation of the labour market is obvious. 
Their aim is, on the one hand, to stem the rural exodus—which is partly 
due to the bad housing conditions in agricultural districts—and, on 
the other, to encourage the return of unemployed urban workers to 
the land. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND THE FINANCIAL GROWTH OF THE 
FEDERAL INSTITUTION 


The increased seriousness of the state of the labour market in 
1929, as shown by the figures given at the beginning of this summary, 
was accompanied by a rise in the number of unemployed in receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefit.1 At the end of February 1929 
2,368,151 persons not including members of an unemployed person’s 
family or persons receiving emergency relief or local relief) were in 
receipt of insurance benefit at the full rate, as against 1,287,180 
at the same date in 1928. During the whole year the figures remained 
above those of the previous year. At the most favourable time, in the 
summer, the number was still 717,744, as against 568,753 at the most 
favourable time in 1928. The average for the year was thereby con- 
siderably increased—1,275,184 in 1929 as against 890,051 in 1928. 

The average number of persons in receipt of emergency relief was 
175,953 in 1929, as against 139,643 in 1928. Although administered 
by the Federal Institution, the cost of emergency relief is defrayed 
by the public authorities. 

As might be foreseen from the depressed state of the labour market, 
the Federal Institution was obliged, in order to meet its statutory 
obligations, to borrow from the Federal Government, as provided by 
law. This had not been the case in 1928, when the Federal Institution 
had practically satisfied its own requirements. However, its reserves, 
which amounted to about 150,000,000 marks in January 1928, had 
fallen to 50,000,000 marks at the end of that year. They were exhaust- 
ed in January 1929. The belated increase in the rate of contribution 
—from 3 to 31% per cent. of wages—decided upon by an Amending 
Act of 12 October 1929 did not prevent the Institution’s debt to the 
Federal Government from reaching a sum of about 500 million marks 
at the end of the year. 

Administrative expenses (not including benefits paid and the cost 
of productive unemployment relief works) during the year 1929 
amounted to 108 million marks. Of this total 43 millions represented the 
cost of placing and vocational guidance. The general administration 
of the Federal Institution and the unemployment insurance system 
thus cost 65 million marks in all, or 3.70 marks per insured person. 





1 At 31 December 1928 17,024,280 wage earners were covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance, as against 16,780,091 at the same date in the previous year. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 
countries. The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 
where possible. In some cases these percentages are based on data 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment 
insurance laws. For countries for which no such data are available 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which 
they are published. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 








Germany Australia Belgium 





— Trade Unemployment insurance 
Trade unionists unionists societies 
Number 








| unem- 
Wholly Partially ployed Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed in receipt | Number Per unemployed unemployed 
f unem~ | cent. 
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15,614 
16,714 
13,930 
13,176 
29,309 
25,782 
31.222 
28 469 
36,605 
38,761 
41,336 
48,580 


883,002 " 
910,245 | 52,480 
1,061,134 . 
1,387,079 * 
1,984,811 | 56,801 
2,482,648 * 
2,655,723 * 
2,347,102 | 63,144 
2,081,068 * 
1,889.240 * 
1,854,662 — 12,226 
1,900,961 , 15,202 
1,947,811 * _ 


3,200 
3,492 
3,261 
6,895 
15,761 
22.542 
16 085 
14.030 | 
13.715 | 
12,119 


Y Aug. 410,481 
Sept, 442,312 
Oct, 498 604 
Nov. 634,790 
Dee. 922,681 

) Jan. 004.787 
Feb. ,076.441 
March 995,972 
April 926,831 
May 895,542 
June 896,465 
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Aug. 984,384 


322,824 
315,150 
319,489 
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593,380 
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| 670,466 
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The sign * signifies “ no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Danzig 
(Free City of) 


Number 
of 
unem- 
ployed 
regis- 
tered 


United States; Finland 


Trade 
unionists 


Canada Denmark Estonia 
Trade 


unionists 


Austria 





Trade union unem- 


Compulsory} 
ployment funds 


imsurance 


Number 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 

remaining 
on live 
register 


Number 
° 
unem- 
ployed 
registered 


Date 








Percen- 
tage 
unem- 


end of month 

f Number 
un- 

employed 


N saad 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 





8 


8,958 
9,296 
10,664 
13,146 


1929 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


7,159 
7,654 
12,716 
19,832 


25,164 
24,175 
28,194 


101,845 
104,947 
125,850 
167 ,487 





Dec. 
1930 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


226,567 
273,197 
284,543 
239,094 
192,477 
162,678 
149,972 
153,188 
156, 124 


24,289 
22.795 
24,175 
22,912 
18,581 
20.424 
21,292 
18,473 
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16,198 
19,282 
21,153 
20 376 
18,371 
16,232 
14,975 
15.330 
15,687 
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which Jatest 
percentages 
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200,122 





288,309 








270,000 

















Date 


(end of month) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Hungary 


Irish FreeState 


Italy 





Compulsory 


insurance 


Trade unionists 
unemployed 





Wholly | 
unemployed 


Temporary 
stoppages 


Christian 
(Budapest) 


Social-Democratic 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 











Number 


| 
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Per 


oun. Number 


Per |Number 


cent. 





Per 


Number Poin 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 





Wholly 
unem- 
ployed 





1929 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan, 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





918,550 
937,795 
992,769 

1,061,618 

1,071,849 

1,183,974 

1,211,262 

1,284,231 

1.309.014 

1,339,595 

1,341,818 

1,405,981 

1,500,990 


280,332 
265,627 
261,711 
263.987 
272,371 
336,474 
371,840 
409,785 
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516.303 
569,931 
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14,007 
13,922 
14.215 
15,910 
19,181 
21,533 
21,309 
21,016 
20,139 
19,875 
18,960 
19,081 
21,013 
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. 
31,592 

7 
26,027 
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99 
23 





216,666 
228.831 
| 297,382 
332,833 
408,748 
466.231 
456,628 
385,432 
372,236 
367,183 
322,291 
342.061 
375,548 
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which latest 
percentages 
are based 


12,094,000 





124,178 





284,382 | 





The sign * signifies “no figures exis 


1 Provisional figures. 
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The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received” 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE 1 (cont.) 


















































































































































Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands Poland 
Extractive | 
Date Trade unionists Trade Unemployment d a Manu- 
Number (10 unions) Nemb oa unionists insurance gh oe facturing 
“(end of unem unem societies : : industries 
ployed ployed industries 
remaining, remaining | Wholl Partiall 
| month) on live Number Per | on live Number Per | Number 2... unemplo # 
register unem= |cent.| register unem~|cent.| unem- Pes = 
ployed . ployed , cent.| Num- | Per| Num- | Per 
ployed b 
er jcent.| ber jcent, 
403m 1929 Aug. 1,008 4,245 10.7 12,493 5,226 | 9.4| 12,701 3.3 | 77,500) 9.0| 82,297) 15.7 
385 Sept. 1 582 4,854 12.1 15,525 . ° 12,517 3.2 | 68,700| 8.0) 70,055; 13.2 
396 | Oct. | 4,204 | 5,682 | 14.0| 18,420 . « | 13,639 | 3.5 | 76,818| 8.9| 84,060) 15.3 
iT Nov 8,479 6,256 15.4 20,546 3,018 | 5.6| 20,941 5.3 |108.200/12.5| 94,890) 17.5 
| > 1 é J ' ° se , » ‘ ' 
Moy Dec | S488 | 7882 | 180 | dees | + | + | seses [199 [210'399| 243/108 812) 26.8 
1,683 Feb. 8,825 7,851 18.9 22,974 4,348 8.5 50,957 | 12.5 |251,627/ 27.5) 120 058 | 28.4 
: q » | 
Lsooml Mar,) $408 | Goo ise | ioeae | * | * | apa | 69 [as6.or0| 27.0|103, ose a. 9 ° 
913 May 1,421 5,239 12.2 16,376 5,884 | 10.9 | 26,211 6!3 |201,116 | 23.0 | 104,469 | 24 2) 
1,019 June 779 4,700 10.8 13,939 ’ " 23,678 5.5 |182,600) 21.6 94,375 22. 2 
856 July 607 < — | 11,997 . * | 25,772) | 6.73 a 665 | 20.5| 70,597| 17.0 
964 Aug. -—- — —_ 12,923 _— _ _ a _ — —_ 
Number on | 
which latest . 43,680 . 53,814 383,966 832,959 415,507 
e percentages, 
are based 
Saar 
Palestine | Rumania | Russia Territory Sweden Switzerland | Czechoslovakia | Yugostavia 
i 
_.. |Number Per Trade Unemploy-| Trade union 
Date —_, unem- ono Number’ cent. unionists | ment funds | insurance funds |Number 
mate ° 
ployed unem- |of em- unem- 
(ead of number | pemain- ployed ployed | ploy- Per cent. | Number ployed 
| month) unem- - remaining d Number) , unem- : 
ing ° regis- ed Per ;unemployed Per | regis 
ployed | on live ae - tered | wor- shved cent. , oe at cent.| tered 
a : register] kers Wholly | Partially ¢ benefit 
| | ! 
(1929 Aug. 2.700 3.714 | 1,264,000 | 3,398} 1.8 | 19,914 6.3 ° ° 18,674 1.8 5,790 
Sept. 2,500 5,171 | 1,241,600 3,990} 2.1 | 22,271 7.2} 0.8 0.9 19,468 1.9 | 6,755 
Oct. 2.300 5,481 |1, 272,200 5,025 | 2.7 | 27,529 8.6 . ° 16,248 1.5 | 4,739 
Nov. 2,300 6,958 | 1,293,200 6,408 | 3.4 | 33,581 | 10.4 a * | 17,108 1.6 5,026 
Dee, 2,250 6.866 1 "315, 200 10,515} 5.1 |53.977| 16.6) 4.2 3.3 | 30,170 2.8 5,663 
1930 Jan. 2.850 | 12,622 /1, 254 800 | 11,307] 6.3 | 44,465 | 13.9 ° * | 39,199 3.6 | 8,508 
Feb. 3,200 15.588 |1,168,500 | 11,949] 6.7 | 45,460) 13.5 ° ° | 40,550 3.6 9,437 
March} 2,900 13 023 | 1,080,900 8,882] 5.0 | 42,278 | 12.2] 2.6 4.2 | 45,567 4.0 | 9,739 
April | 3,400 13,412 /1, 125, 600! | 7,522] 4.1 | 36,469) 10.6 S ° 42,664 3.7 | 12,052 
May | 2'850 | 25,096| '936.600°| 7,362] 4.0 | 28.616) 8.0| * « | 41.098 | 3.6 | 8,704 
June 3.900 | 22'960| 785,700"| 6,330| 3.5 | 28,960| 8.0| 1.7 | 5.7 | 37,853 | 34 | 6,991 
July | 4,900 | 23,236, — 7,095 | 4.0 | 26,147? 7.5) * * _ — | 7,236 
Aug. | 4,300 }—-|- 7.099| 4.0 | — —| * ‘|; — — | 6,111 
=a __4| 1 
| | } 
Number on | 
latest | ° > 8 ° 177,405 346,361 | 309,168 1,130,287 | e 
Teentages | | | 
are based | | 
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The sign * signifies 


1 Provisional figures. 


“no figures exist ”’. 


The sign — signifies 


“ figures 


not yet received ”’ 
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TABLE Il. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Date 
(end of 


month) 


‘ 
Germany’ | Canada’ 


Estonia’ United States | 


Great Britain 


| Japan \switzerian 





Membership 
of sickness 
funds on 
1 Jan. 1925 
=100 


employed in 


| 

| 

| 
Number | 
1926=100 
| 


Number /employed i in 
employed on 
1 -_ a 


| 


Average | 
number 


Number employed 
in 1924 = 100 





manu- 


Including : | Excluding: 


Number 
employed | 








facturing 
— 


1926 = 100 


Persons directly 
involved in 
trade disputes 


in 1926 
=100 


| 








1929 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


| 











| 


| 


98.6 





99.3 
98.3 
94.8 
91.9 
90.2 
90.3 
89.8 
89.1 
87.7 
85.5 
81.6 
79.9 





108.0 
108.0 
106.8 
105.1 
104.5 
104.0 
103.0 
102-2 
102.1 
100.7 
100.4 


| 
} 


| 





Number on 
which latest 
figures are 
based 





1,042,710 





| 3 239,024 





898,027 | 220,819 











The sign 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


* signifies 


- 


“no figures exist ’’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 


Comparison of Real Wages in 
Certain Towns 


STATISTICS FOR JULY 1930 


The figures given below are in continuation of corresponding 
statistics for July 1929 published in the International Labour Review 
for October and December 1929, and for January 1930 published in 
the Review for April 1930. 1 
In order to improve these comparisons of real wages, a change 
has been made in the method of calculation so that the results are not 





1 A detailed description of the method used for these new comparisons was 


given in the International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 4, Oct. 1929, pp. 580-585. 
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entirely comparable with those previously given. In calculating 
average wages and average prices for each country in July 1930 the 
figures have been approximately weighted so as to take account of the 
relative size of the different towns in each country according to their 
respective population. 


Statistics will be found for the first time for Yugoslavia, but 
Australia, Estonia, France and Czechoslovakia are not given because 
sufficiently recent or sufficiently complete data are not available. 


Table I below gives the wage statistics for sixty towns in 
thirteen European and oversea countries. It should be emphasised 
that the wage data are not fully comparable, as some countries have 
provided wage rates, others actual earnings, and others again wage 
rates for some categories of workers and actual earnings for others. 
A weighted average of these wages has been calculated for each country 
for the purpose of estimating real wages. 


Table II gives average retail prices of the chief articles of food, 
fuel and light, and soap consumed by wage earners and their families. 
The figures given are weighted averages of the prices in the various 
towns in each country arrived at by the method described above. 
In the case of Great Britain, however, which calculates the average 
prices for the seven towns covered by these comparisons, the 
figures given represent an unweighted arithmetic mean. Since the 
difference in retail prices between one English town and another 
is small, the average used may be considered as being sufficiently 
representative. 


In order to determine the relative level of prices in these countries, 
the prices given in Table II have been weighted according to their 
general importance in consumption as shown by family budget 
enquiries.1_ In a few cases, the quantities have now been modified 
slightly on the basis of new information. 


The cost in dollars of this “ international budget ” in the different 
countries, calculated as above and converted into dollars by the 
current rates of exchanges, are given below. Separate figures are given 
for food, and for food, fuel, light, and soap together, and also index 
numbers based on Great Britain = 100. The results are represen- 
tative of the costs of these commodities in one or several large towns 
only in the different countries. 





1 The weights used are as follows (per adult male per week): White bread 
2.00 kg., rye bread 1.75 kg., flour 0.80 kg., oatmeal 0.11 kg., butter 0.17 kg., 
margarine 0.10 kg., lard 0.08 kg., beef 0.45 kg., mutton 0.10 kg., pork 0.20 kg., 
veal 0.10 kg., bacon 0.15 kg., potatoes 2.02 kg., sugar 0.45 kg., coffee 0.07 kg., 
tea 0.04 kg., cocoa 0.01 kg., cheese 0.09 kg., milk 2.40 litres, eggs 3.50 units, 
rice 0.20 kg., macaroni 0.20 kg., peas 0.10 kg., beans 0.10 kg., prunes 0.04 kg., 
salt 0.10 kg., salad oil 0.10 litres, fuel (coal and equivalent) 14.00 kg., electricity 
0.60 kw., gas 2.40 c.m., paraffin oil 0.23 litres, soap 0.14 kg. 

The figure given for fuel represents the consumption of coal, together with the 
coal equivalent of the quantities of coke and wood consumed in the different coun- 
tries. The weight of fuel thus represents the equivalent of the total amount of 
coal, coke, and wood consumed, according to the habits of each country. 







ee ————— 
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The differences, though mainly the result of differences in the 
prices of these commodities in the various cities, are to some extent 
due to the fact that the prices quoted are not invariably for the same 
quality of article, and to other factors. 


COST IN DOLLARS OF FOOD, FUEL, LIGHT, AND SOAP IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES, IN JULY 1930, AND INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base: Great Britain = 100) 





Cost in dollars Index numbers 





Country Food, fuel, Food, fuel, 
light, and light, and 
soap soap 





Germany * 
Austria 4 
Canada 
Denmark ! 
Spain 

United States 
Great Britain 
Irish Free State 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Poland 1! 
Sweden ! 
Yugoslavia 





























1 In the case of these five countries the results have been obtained by calculating the cost 
of the “basket of provisions” in a slightly different way from that generally employed : instead 
of a consumption of 2 kg. of white bread and 1.75 kg. of rye bread, the following quantities have 
been taken : 0.75 kg. of white bread and 3.00 kg. of rye bread, which represents more accurately 
the consumption in these countries. 


The order of the various countries has changed little since January 
1930. The cost in dollars, on the other hand, has fallen to a greater 
or less extent in all cases, chiefly under the influence of seasonal 
fluctuations ; at the same time the index numbers of the cost in dollars 
have risen in almost every case, since the fall in prices has been rela- 
tively greater in Great Britain, the basic country, than in the majority 
of the other countries. 


The index numbers of real wages are calculated by determining 
the purchasing power of the average wage in each country; these 
data are then converted into indexes on the basis of Great Britain 
= 100. The results of these calculations are given below, one series 
being based on food alone, and the second on food, fuel, light, and soap. 
As a result of the changes in the quantities of the various commodities 
in the international budget, and the weighting of the figures {or wages 
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and prices to allow for the relative population of the towns, these 
statistics are not strictly comparable with those published in earlier 


numbers of the Review. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE RELATIVE LEVELS OF REAL WAGES IN THE 
LARGE TOWNS OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN JULY 1930? 


(Base: Great Britain = 100) 





Index numbers 

Index numbers based on food, 
based on food fuel, light, 
and soap 





(a) Wage rates 





Great Britain 
Germany 
Austria 
Canada 
Spain 

United States 
Irish Free State 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 


CPR PASSO RAWMAA 














(b) Actual earnings 2 





Denmark 
Sweden 














* These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the text. 
2 These index numbers would be somewhat lower if based on a figure of actual earnings in 
Great Britain instead of on rates of wages. 


The indexes are divided into two groups. The first contains the 
countries that have provided data on minimum or standard wage 
rates; this group includes Great Britain, the country taken as base. 
The second contains the countries giving actual earnings. The indexes 
for the latter group are probably a little too high, owing to the fact 
that the basic figure (that for Great Britain) is an average of wage 
rates. If the difference between the rates and the earnings of the 
categories of workers considered is taken as being say 5 per cent. 
in Great Britain, the effect of a more accurate comparison would 
be to lower in the same proportion the indexes of the two countries 
giving earnings. Similarly, if earnings were also known in the countries 
giving only wage rates, higher or lower indexes would be obtained 
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for countries where the difference between rates and earnings was 
greater or smaller than in Great Britain. 

The ideal in this respect would be to knew, for all countries 
included in the comparison, the actual earnings of the workers con- 
sidered, taking into account allowances of all kinds, payments for 
holidays when such are given, and social insurance contributions. 
The latter in particular constitute a considerable but very variable 
factor in wages in certain countries. Unfortunately, only very few 
countries collect data of this kind. 

It must also be noted that certain categories of workers receive 
allowances in kind: bakers, for example, receive in some towns 
bread and wine ; tram and bus drivers and conductors usually receive 
uniform. These allowances would not change the order of the countries. 


It should also be remembered that in those countries in which 
rents are still restricted and where in consequence the amount spent 
on housing constitutes only a small percentage of expenditure, the 
worker may be in a more favourable position in relation to workers 
in other countries than is shown by the indexes based on food, fuel, 
light, and soap only. In view, however, of the difficulty of obtaining 
comparable information at the present time on rents, as such informa- 
tion could only be collected by an enquiry on the spot, it is not at 
present practicable to take this important element into account. 
A similar remark applies to other articles of everyday consumption, 
in particular, clothing. 

It must once more be emphasised that these index numbers are subject 
to important reservations. The calculations are still based on the wages 
of certain categories of workers only, and the purchasing power of the 
average wage is determined only in relation to the chief food commodities, 
soap, and items of fuel and light. As already indicated, from the ideal 
point of view clothing, housing accommodation, and various miscellaneous 
items of consumption should also be included; the inclusion of these 
groups would affect the index numbers only to the extent to which their 
relative costs in the different countries differ from the relative costs of 
food, soap, fuel and light. Lastly, it must be remembered that the indexes 
are representative of the relative levels of real wages in certain large 
towns in the different countries. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


GREECE 


Act No. 3518 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 13 November 1927 to ratify 
the Legislative Decree of 20 November 1925 respecting the exercise of the profes- 
sion of chemist and the compulsory appointment of chemists in the chemical 
industries. Dated 24 April 1928. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1928, p. 80.) 

Decree to extend the Sunday rest regulations to photographic establishments 
in Athens and the Piraeus. Dated 19 November 1928. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1928, 
No. 242.) 

Decree to consolidate the Acts relating to Sunday rest. Dated 23 November 
1928. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1923, No. 251, p. 2233.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


INTERNATIONAL 
Czechoslovakia-Austria. 
Umluva mezi ceskoslovenskou republikou a republikou Rakouskou o vzajemném 
vyrovnani odpocivnych, snopatrovacich y jinych pozitku, zalchou vyplacenych. 
Dne. 3. unora 1929. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 25, No. 56, p. 355.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton) ; G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 
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[Agreement between the Czechoslovak Republic and the Republic of Austria 
respecting the reciprocal settlement for advances on pensions and superannuation 
allowances and other payments. Dated 3 February 1929.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Victoria. 
* An Act to revise the Statute Law and for other purposes. (20 Geo. V., 1929) 
No. 3816.) Assented to 10 October 1929. (Victoria Acts of Parliament, 1929, p. 19., 
[Amends inter alia the Acts on children’s welfare, closer settlement, coal mines, 
friendly societies, harbour boards, shearers’ hut accommodation, and workers’ 
compensation.]} 


BOLIVIA 


* Decreto Supremo sobre proteccién de la mujer y el nifo en las industrias. 
21 de septiembre de 1929. (Boletin de la Direccién General de Sanidad Publica, 
1929, No. 2, p. 154.) 

[Decree respecting the protection of women and children in industry. Dated 
21 September 1929.] 

* Reglamento para la practica del Decreto Supremo de 21 de septiembre de 
1929 : Proteccién de la mujer y el nifo en las industrias. (Boletin de la Direccién 
General De Sanidad Publica, Marzo de 1930, No. 3, p. 217.) 

[Regulations for the administration of the Supreme Decree of 21 September 
1929 : protection of women and children in industry. (No date.)] 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


* Ordinance No. 2 of 1929 to consolidate and amend the law relating to manual 
labour in this State. Dated 26 June 1929. (Ordinances and Rules, 1929, p. 2.) 

Gazette Notification of 9 July 1929, No. 273, under section 5 of the Labour 
Ordinance, 1929: Appointment of assistant protectors. (Ordinances and Rules, 
1929, p. 17.) 

Gazette Notification of 9 July 1929, No. 274, under section 19 of the Labour 
Ordinance, 1929 : Discharge certificate. (Ordinances and Rules, 1929, p. 17.) 

Gazette Notification of 9 July 1929, No. 275, under section 23 of the Labour 
Ordinance, 1929 : Holidays declared. (Ordinances and Rules, 1929, p. 17.) 

Gazette Notification of 9 July 1929, No. 276, under section 31 of the Labour 
Ordinance, 1929 : Hospital fees. (Ordinances and Rules, 1929, p. 17.) 

Gazette Notification of 9 July 1929, No. 277, under section 41 of the Labour 
Ordinance, 1929: [form for] register of labourers. (Ordinances and Rules, 1929, 
p- 18.) 

Gazette Notification of 9 July 1929, No. 279, under section 68 of the Labour 
Ordinance, 1929 ; Fees for coolie brokers’ licences ; Inspection cards ; Price of rice ; 
Hospital accommodation ; Hospital equipment ; Minimum wage ; Hospital diet 
scale. (Ordinances and Rules, 1929, p. 21.) 

Gazette Notification of 1 August 1929, No. 300, under section 47 of the Labour 
Ordinance, 1929 : Pay slip. (Ordinances and Rules, 1929, p. 22.) 

Gazette Notification of 1 August 1929, No. 301, under section 68 (b) of the 
Labour Ordinance, 1929 : [Amendment of form of contract in schedule I]. (Ordi- 
nances and Rules, 1929, p. 23.) 


COSTA RICA 


* Decreto no. 166 : [adiciénase la ley no. 100 de 9 de diciembre de 1920]. 14 de 
agosto de 1929. (La Gaceta, 30 de agosto de 1929, No. 199, p. 1711.) 

[Decree No. 166 (to supplement Act No. 100 of 9 December 1920). (Payment 
for overtime for dockers.) Dated 14 August 1929.] 


Decreto no. 189 : [créase bajo la vigilancia del Poder Ejecutivo una institucién 
del Estado destinada a la conservacién, desarrollo y defensa del nihio, con el nombre 
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de “ Patronato Nacional de la Infancia”]. 14 de agosto de 1929. (La Gaceta, 
29 de agosto, 1929, No. 198, p. 1699.) 

[Decree No. 189 (to set up under the supervision of the Executive an institution 
for the care, development and protection of children, to be known as the “ National 
Child Welfare Board’). Dated 14 August 1929.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ratifikace umluvy mezi ceskoslovenskou republikou a republikou Rakouskou 
0 vzajemném vyrovnani odpocivnych, zaopatrovacich a jinych pozitku, zalchou 
vyplacenych. 14 zari 1929. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 25, No. 56, p. 355.) 

[Ratification of the Agreement between the Czechoslovak Republic and the 
Republic of Austria respecting the reciprocal settlement for advances on pensions 
and superannuation allowances and other payments. Dated 14 September 1930.] 


FRENCH COLONIES 
French Equatorial Africa. 
Arrété du 10 octobre 1929 promulguant le décret du 22 octobre 1929, tendant 
a réprimer en A. E. F. l’emport d’avances. (J. O. de ’ Afrique équatoriale frangaise, 
1929, No. 24, p. 1279.) 


Arrété du 5 décembre 1929 portant création au Gabon d’un timbre-pécule 
pour la main-d’ceuvre indigéne employée tant sur les chantiers publics que privés. 
(J. O. de Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1929, No. 24, p. 1290.) 


French Guiana. 


Arrété 257 du 11 mars 1929 promulguant le décret du 30 janvier 1929 modifiant 
le paragraphe 2 de l’article 3 du décret du 19 juillet 1925 portant réglement d’admi- 
nistration publique pour les conditions d’application de la loi du 9 avril 1898 et des 
lois subséquentes sur la responsabilité des accidents du travail. (J. O. de la Guyane 
francaise, 1929, No. 11, p. 187.) 


New Caledonia. 


Arrété No. 1045 du 4 octobre 1929 fixant les conditions d’autorisation de séjour 
des étrangers en Nouvelle-Calédonie. (J. O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 1929, No. 3517, 
p. 834.) 

* Arrété No. 1046 du 4 octobre 1929 fixant les conditions d’emploi de la main- 
d’ceuvre indigéne de race océanienne (Néo-Calédoniens, Loyaltiens, Néo-Hébridais 
et Wallisiens en Nouvelle-Calédonie et Dépendances. (J. O.de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 
1929, No. 3517, p. 836.) 


GREECE 


Act respecting hygienic and welfare measures for mothers and infants. Dated 
5 March 1929. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1929, No. 94, p. 914.) 

Act No. 4062, respecting the Patriotic Institution for Child Welfare. Dated 
5 March, 1929. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1929, No. 94, p. 915.) 


Act No. 4169 to ratify and amend the Legislative Decree of 23 March 1929 
to amend Act No. 3769 respecting compensation to occupiers of small bakeries. 
Dated 7 June 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 204.) 

Act No. 4170 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 23 March 1929 to amend section 
7 of Act No. 3770 [of 12 January 1929] respecting the management of bakeries, 
ete. Dated 8 June 1929. (Kodix Themidos, 1929, p. 430.) 


Act No. 4180 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 11 May 1929 respecting the 
compulsory engagement of army reservists by private undertakings and the giving 
of preference to them in public services and bodies. Dated 25 June 1929. (Title in : 
Kodix Themidos, 1929, p. 437.) 

Act No. 4331, to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Greece 
and Denmark signed at Berlin on 22 August 1928. Dated 23 July 1929. (Kodix 
Themidos, 1929, p. 581.) 
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Act No. 4229 respecting safety measures intended to ensure the maintenance 
of public order and the protection of the rights of citizens. Dated 24 July 1929. 
(Kodix Themidos, 1929, p, 485.) 

[Right of association.] 


Decree respecting the administration of Act No. 3647 to ratify the Legislative 
Decrees, as supplemented and amended, respecting the compulsory engagement 
of reservists as salaried employees in private undertakings. Dated 10 January 
1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 21.) 


Decree respecting the working of the Mercantile Marine Council. Dated 3 Apri 
1929. (Kodix Themidos, 1929, p. 251.) 


Decree to repeal the Decree of 19 November 1928 to extend the Sunday rest 
regulations to photographic establishments in Athens and the Piraeus. Dated 25 
June 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, No. 217.) 


ITALY 


Legge 30 dicembre 1929, n. 2212. Estensione agli impiegati ed agenti di tutte 
le Amministrazioni dello Stato, invalidi di guerra per tuberculosi contagiosa, dello 
speciale trattamento di quiescenza stabilito col R. decreto-legge 23 giugno 1927, 
n. 1160, a favore del personale dipendente dall’ Amministrazione delle poste e dei 
telegrafi. (Numero di pubblicazione : 48.) (G. U., 1930, No. 11, p. 164.) 

[Act No. 2212, to extend the special pension, established by Legislative Decree 
No. 1160 of 23 June 1927 for the employees of the Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, to salaried and wage-earning employees in all State Departments who 
are suffering from war disablement due to open tuberculosis. Dated 30 December 
1929.] 


Regio decreto 27 settembre 1929, n. 1663. Ripartizione dei servizi, gia di compe- 
tenza del Ministero dell’ economia nazionale, fra il Ministero dell’ agricoltura e 
delle foreste ed il Ministero delle corporazioni. (Bollettino del Lavoro, 1929, Vol. III, 
No. 4/5/6, p. II-39.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1663, to distribute the services formerly under the control 
of the Ministry of National Economy between the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry and the Ministry of Corporations. Dated 27 September 1929.] 


Regio decreto 24 ottobre 1929, n. 1946. Riconoscimento giuridico della Cassa 
nazionale malattie per gli addetti al commercio e approvazione del relativo statuto. 
(G. U., 1929, No. 269, p. 5155.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1946, to incorporate the National Sick Fund for persons 
engaged in commerce and to approve its rules. Dated 24 October 1929.] 


Regio decreto 19 dicembre 1929, n. 2167. Costituzione di Sindacato obbligatorio 
marittimo dell’ alto e medio Tirreno per l’assicurazione della gente del mare contro 
gli infortuni sul lavoro, con sede in Genova. (Numero di pubblicazione : 5.) (G. U., 
1930, No. 1, p. 3.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2167, to establish a compulsory maritime association for 
the upper and middle Tyrrhenian regions with its head office at Genoa, for the 
insurance of seamen against industrial accidents. Dated 19 December 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 21 dicembre 1929. Determinazione de contributi da ver- 
sarsi per anno 1930 all’ Associazione nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni 
sul lavoro. (G. U., 1930, No. 3, p. 38.) 

[Ministerial Decree to fix the contributions to be paid to the National Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association for the year 1920. Dated 21 December 1929.] 


PERU 


* Resolucién de la Direccién de Minas y Petréleo aprobando el proyecto de 
reglamento de Policia Minera. 15 de marzo de 1929. (El Peruano, 22 junio de 1929, 
No. 140, p. 585.) 

[Resolution to approve the draft regulations for mines. Dated 15 March 1929.] 
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POLAND 
Silesia. 

Rozporzadzenie Wojewody Slaskiego z dnia 31. grudnia 1929 r. w przedmiocie 
przediuzenia czasokresu, oznaczonego w § 18, ustawy z dnia 6. kwietnia 1920 r. 
(Dz. U. Rz. n. str. 458) o obowiazku zatrudnienia inwalidow ciezko poszkodowanych. 
No. 4. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1930, No. 2, p. 7.) 

[Order No. 4 of the Governor of the Province of Silesia respecting the extension 
of the time limit fixed in section 18 of the Act of 6 April 1920 (R.G.BL., p. 458) 
respecting the compulsory employment of seriously disabled persons. Dated 
81 December 1929.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


MANDATED TERRITORY 
French Cameroons. 
Arrété du 20 avril 1930 portant réglementation des carriéres et des conditions 
d’exploitation. (J. O. du Cameroun, 1930, No. 339, p. 300.) 


Lebanon. 

Loi du 13 juin 1930 relative au secours 4 accorder aux ouvriers rouleurs et 
hacheurs qui seraient licenciés par suite de l'emploi des machines dans les fabriques 
de tabac. (J. O. de la République Libanaise, 1930, No. 2360, p. 3.) 

Décret No. 6660 relatif aux hétels, cafés, casinos et restaurants de la République 
Libanaise. Du 20 mai 1930. (J. O. de la République Libanaise, 1930, No. 2347, 


p- 3.) 


Syria. 
Arrété No. 1996 du 12 avril 1930 réglementant la lutte anti-acridienne. (EI- 
Acima, 1930, No. 7, p. 53.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Central Australia. 
An Ordinance to amend the Aboriginals Ordinance 1918-1928. No. 4, Dated 
21 May 1930. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1930, No. 44, p. 1080.) 


New South Wales. 

Variation of Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Scheme, No. 1, 1927, as varied 
by a Scheme published in Government Gazette No. 73 of 7 June 1929. Dated 
12 March 1930. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVII, No. 3, p. 739.) 

Family Endowment Tax Regulations under the Family Endowment Act, 
1927-1929. Dated 14 March 1930. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVII, 
No. 3, p. 733.) 

Amended Rules under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1929. Dated 
25 March 1930. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVII, No. 3, p. 740.) 


Northern Australia. 
An Ordinance to amend the Aboriginals Ordinance 1918-1928. No. 5. Dated 
21 May 1930. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1930, No. 44, p. 1080.) 


Queensland. 

Order in Council under “ The Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 to 1929”, 
to order and declare that dependants resident in the Kingdom of Italy shall have 
the same rights and remedies under the said Acts as if resident in Queensland. 
Dated 27 March 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CX XXIV, 
No. 72, p. 1269.) 

Order in Council under “ The Apprentices and Minors Act of 1929 ”’ to declare 
that the said Act shall apply to the trade of “ Boat Building *’, and that the words 
“ Boat Building” shall be inserted in the Schedule after “ Stonemason’s Work ”’. 
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Dated 22 May 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CX XXIV. 
No. 115, p. 1858.) 


Order in Council under “ The Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 to 1929”, 
to order that the Schedule be amended. Dated 22 May 1930. (Queensland Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1930, Vol. CX XXIV, No. 115, p. 1858.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz, wirksam fiir das Burgenland, vom 13. Juni 1930, betreffend die 
Ruhe- und Versorgungsgeniisse der vor dem 1. Mai 1924 vom Lande in den Ruhe- 
stand versetzten Volksschullehrpersonen und Kindergirtnerinnen (Altpensions- 
gesetz fiir Volksschullehrpersonen und Kindergirtnerinnen). (B.G.BI., 1930, 
54. Stiick, No. 185, p. 983.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 25 février 1930, concernant : Surveillance des installations 
électriques. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 75, p. 1224.) 


Arrété royal du 17 mai 1930, concernant : Etablissements classés comme dan- 
gereux, insalubres ou incommodes. -— Electricité. — Modification de rubrique. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 150-151, p. 2826.) 


Arrété royal du 20 mai 1930, concernant : Caisse commune des marins-pécheurs- 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 150-151, p. 2816.) 


CANADA 


Order in Council No. P.C. 311/991, te amend the Old-Age Pension Regulations 
1927. Dated 13 May 1930. (Labour Gazette, 1930, Vol. XXX, No. 6, p. 661.) 


Quebec. 


* An Act to amend the Women’s Minimum Wage Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 46.) 
Assented to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 189.) 

Loi modifiant la loi du salaire minimum des femmes. Chap. 46. Sanctionnée 
le 4 avril 1930. (Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 187.) 


* An Act to amend the Industrial Establishments Act. (20 Geo. V, 1930, ch. 80.) 
Assented to 4 April 1930. (Statutes of Quebec, 1930, p. 271.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des établissements industriels. Chap. 80. Sanctionnée le 
4 avril 1930. (Statuts de Québec, 1930, p. 271.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon za dne 10. dubna 1930 kteryn se provadi umluva mezi Rakouskem, 
Italii, Rumunskem, kralovstvim Srbu, Chorvatu a Slovincu a Ceskosloyenskem 
ze dne 30. listopadu 1925 a dodatecna umluva mezi Ceskoslovenskem a Rakouskem 
ze dne 3. unora 1929 o uprave pensi zemskych, obecnich a okresnich. (Sb. z. a n., 
1930, Castka 26. No. 59, p. 368.) 

[Act respecting the bringing into operation of the Agreement between Austria, 
Italy, Rumania, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and Czechoslova- 
kia, dated 30 November 1923, and the supplementary Agreement of 3 February 
1929, respecting the payment of pensions by provinces, communes and districts. 
Dated 10 April 1930.] 


Zakon ze dne 20. kvetna 1930, kterym se upravji odpocivné a zaopatrovaci 
platy nekterych statnich a jinych zamestnancu a ucitelu, jakoz i pozustalych po 
nich. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 33, No. 70, p. 445.) 

[Act respecting superannuation allowances and pensions for certain State 
employees and other employees and teachers, and for their survivors. Dated 20 May 
1930.] 


* Zakon ze dne 5. cervna 1930, jimz se meni a doplnuji nektra ustanoveni zakona 
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ze dne 19. cervence 1921, c. 267 Sb. z. a n., o statnim prispevku k podpore neza- 
mestnanych. (Sb. z. a n., 1980, Castka 35, No. 74, p. 461.) 

[Act to amend and supplement certain provisions of the Act of 19 July 1921 
(Sb. z. a n., No. 267) respecting the State subsidy to unemployment benefit. Dated 
5 June 1930.] 

Viadni narizeni se dne 28. kvetna 1930 0 podpore podle hlavy paré zakona ze 
dne 10. dubna 1930, c. 45 Sb. z. a n., o stavebnim ruchu. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 
30, No. 66, p. 421.) 

[Order respecting grants in aid (of housing) under ch. 5 of the Act of 10 April 
1930 (Sb. z. a n., No. 45), respecting the encouragement of building. Dated 28 May 
1930.]} 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 20. cervna 1930, jimz se upravuj produktivni péce o 
nezamestnané. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 36, No. 79, p. 470.) 

[Order respecting provision for productive unemployment relief. Dated 20 June 


1930.] 
DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


* Gesetz iiber Arbeitsvermittlung. Vom 27. Juni 1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 26, p. 147.) 

* Polizeiverordnung betreffend die Arbeiterfiirsorge bei Bauten. Vom 25. 
April 1930. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 34, p. 175.) 


DENMARK 


* Lov om Aendringer i Lov om Tilsyn med Skibe af 29. Marts 1920. No. 154. 
Dem 15. April 1930. (Lovtidenden A, No. 21, 1930, p. 819.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 29 March 1920 respecting the inspection of ships. 
Dated 15 April 1930.] 


EGYPT 


Arrété du 5 juillet 1930 (9 Safar 1349) portant modification a la liste des établisse- 
ments incommodes, insalubres et dangereux. [‘* Fonderies et fabriques de plomb’’.] 
(J.O. égyptien, 1930, No. 66, p. 6.) 

Arrété du 5 juillet 1930 (9 Safar 1349) portant modification 4 la liste des établisse- 
ments incommodes, insalubres et dangereux. [‘* Etablissements qui emploient la 
soudure autogéne”’.] (J.O. égyptien, 1930, No. 66, p. 6.) 

* Arrété du 5 juillet 1930 (9 Safar 1349) portant application du “ réglement 
sur le travail des enfants dans les usines d’égrenage du coton”’ aux établissements 
pour le battage, peignage, pressage ou autres préparations de la laine, de la bourre 
et du jute pour le commerce. (J.0. égyptien, 1930, No. 66, p. 7.) 


ESTONIA 


Vabariigi Valitsuse poolt 22. jannuaril 1930 kinnitatud Talvistel téédel téétavate 
tééliste ja nende perekondade haiguse korral kindlustamise miarus. No. 50. 
(Riigi Teataja, 1930, No. 9, p. 113.) 

[Order respecting provision in case of sickness for workers employed on winter 
-work and their families. Dated 22 January 1930.] 


FRANCE 


Arrété rendant applicables dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin 
et de la Moselle les dispositions du décret du 2 avril 1926, modifiant le décret du 
9 aodt 1920, portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries de la métallur- 


gie et du travail des métaux. Du 24 mai 1930. (J.O., 1930, No. 132, p. 6181.) 
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Décret modifiant, pour l’application de la loi du 30 avril modifiant et complétant 
la loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales, en ce qui concerne le versement 
des contributions, le décret du 30 mars 1929. Du 31 mai 1930. (J.O., 1930, No. 1380, 
p- 6063.) 

Décret modifiant, pour application du titre VI de la loi du 30 avril 1930 modi- 
fiant et complétant la loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales, le décret du 
30 mars 1929 portant réglement général d’administration publique pour l’exécution 
de la loi du 5 avril 1928. Du 31 mai 1930. (J.O., 1930, No. 130, p. 6064 ; Erratum : 
No. 133, p. 6226.) 

* Décret du 31 mai 1930 portant réglement d’administration publique pour 
l’application des dispositions de l’article 2 de la loi du 14 juillet 1913 relative aux 
enfants de treize & seize ans placés en apprentissage. (J. O., 1930, No. 135, p. 6305.) 

Arrété du 5 juin 1930 fixant les conditions d’attribution des avances aux caisses 
d’assurances sociales. (J. O., 1930, No. 134, p. 6268.) 


Décret du 5 juin 1930 fixant le taux d’intérét des avances consenties aux orga- 
nismes d’assurances sociales. (J. O., 1930, No. 134, p. 6268.) 

Décret du 5 juin 1930 relatif au régime des retraites des ouvriers des établisse- 
ments du service d’exploitation industrielle des tabacs et du service des allumettes 
dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle. (J. O., 
1930, No. 136, p. 6339.) 

Arrété du 10 juin 1930 fixant le modéle de linventaire technique prévu a 
Particle 44 de la loi sur les assurances sociales en ce qui concerne les caisses patronales 
de retraites. (J. O., 1930, No. 137, p. 6412.) 

Décret du 12 juin 1930 relatif 4 Papplication des assurances sociales prévu par 
Varticle 4 du décret du 31 mai 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 139, p. 6495.) 

Décret du 12 juin 1930 modifiant le décret du 14 aoat 1907 complétant la nomen- 
clature des établissements admis & donner le repos hebdomadaire par roulement 
en vertu de l’article 38, paragraphes 1¢T et 2, du livre II du Code du travail. (J. O., 
1930, No. 147, p. 6883.) 

Arrété du 14 juin 1930 relatif & application du paragraphe 5 de l’article 51 
de la loi sur les assurances sociales. (J. O., 1930, No. 141, p. 6568.) 

Décret du 15 juin 1930 portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’appli- 
cation de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les pAatisseries 
de la Ville d’Angers. (J. O., 1930, No. 147, p. 6884.) 

Décret du 15 juin 1930 portant réglement d’administration publique pour I’éta- 
blissement d’un régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les pharmacies 
de Rouen, Sotteville-lés-Rouen et Petit-Quevilly. (J. O., 1930, No. 148, p. 6946.) 

Décret du 19 juin 1930 complétant le décret du 24 mai 1930 pour le payement 
des contributions afférentes & des journées partielles de travail [en vertu de la loi 
sur les assurances sociales]. (J. O., 1930, No. 146, p. 6838.) 

Décret du 21 juin 1930 réglementant les appareils 4 vapeur au Cameroun. (J.0O., 
1930, No. 150, p. 7077.) 

Décret du 22 juin 1930 déterminant le montant de la contribution annuelle 
versée par les employeurs au fonds de majoration et de solidarité pour chaque 
salarié, assuré ou non, dont la rémunération totale annuelle est supérieure au salaire 
limite, fixé & Particle 1°T, paragraphe 2, de la loi sur les assurances sociales et 
inférieur & 25.001 frances. (J. O., 1930, No. 149, p. 7005 ; Erratum: No. 150, 
p. 7059.) 

Décret du 28 juin 1930 pris par application de l’article 2, paragraphe 4, de la 
loi du 30 avril 1930 sur les assurances sociales relatif aux régles d’évaluation et de 
versement des cotisations afférentes aux dockers. (J. O., 1930, No. 153, p. 7218.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 


French Establishments in Oceania. 

Arrété No. 232 du 11 avril 1930, complétant les dispositions de l’arrété du 9 
novembre 1929 en ce qui concerne les heures de fermeture & Papeete des cafés- 
restaurants et des établissements vendant des sorbets, patisseries et confiseries. 
(J. O. des établissements francais de ’Océanie, 1930, No. 8, p. 170.) 
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Madagascar. 

Arrété du 15 mai 1930 portant modification a larrété du 3 novembre 1920 
réglementant les prestations des indigenes de Magadascar et Dépendances. (J. O. 
de Madagascar et dépendances, 1930, No. 2301, p. 520.) 


Reunion. 

Arrété No. 109 du 30 janvier 1930 promulguant 4 la Réunion : (1) la loi du 21 
juin 1865 sur les associations syndicales ; (2) la loi du 22 décembre 1888 ayant pour 
objet de modifier la loi du 21 juin 1865 sur les associations syndicales ; (3) la loi 
du 13 décembre 1902 concernant les mesures & prendre contre les incendies des 
foréts. (Journal et Bulletin officiel de ’Ile de la Réunion, 1930, No. 6, p. 63.) 


Arrété No. 236 du 7 mars 1930 promulguant 4 la Réunion la loi du 1°? janvier 
1930 portant réorganisation des services d’assurance des marins frangais contre la 
vieillesse, le décés et les risques et accidents de leur profession. (Journal et Bulletin 
officiel de ’Ile de la Réunion, 1930, No. 11, p. 111.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung iiber die Giiltigkeitsdauer von Marken der Angestelltenversicherung. 
Vom 20. Mai 1930. (R.G.BL., I, 1930, No. 18, p. 175.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 13 May 1930. (S. R. & O., 1930, No. 354.) 


The Trade Boards (Constitution of District Trade Committees) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1930, dated 30 May 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under 
section 12 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 7, ch. 22.) (S. R. & O., 1930, 
No. 380.) 

The Chain Cables Order, 1930, dated 4 June 1930, made by the Board of Trade 
under the Anchors and Chain Cables Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Vict., ch. 23.) (S. R. & O., 
No. 373.) 


GREECE 


* Act No. 4486, to amend certain provisions of Act No. 3502 [of 24 April 1928] 
respecting the hours of work in establishments. Dated 5 March 1930. (Eph. Kyb., 
A, 1930, No. 73, p. 537.) 

Act No. 4498, to amend certain provisions of Act No. 3555 [of 24 May 1928] 
to ratify and amend the Legislative Decree of 12 August 1926 to establish a mutual 
benefit society for the auxiliary staff of the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone 
Service. Dated 26 March 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 90, p. 674.) 


Act to ratify the Draft International Convention fixing the minimum age for 
the admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers, adopted 
at Geneva on 25 October 1921. Dated 5 April 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 101, 
p. 763.) 

Act No. 4511, to establish a school of mercantile navigation. Dated 8 April 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 106, p. 790.) 

Act No. 4518, to organise vocational education in the Postal, Telegraph and 
‘Telephone Service. Dated 8 April 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A., 1930, No. 106, p. 793.) 

Act No. 4539, to prolong the period for which relief is granted to dismissed tuber- 
culous police officers for the purpose of treatment. Dated 12 April 1930. (Eph. 
Kyb., A, 1930, No. 115, p. 898.) 

Act No. 4548, respecting the situation of communal employees. Dated 15 April 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 115, p. 899.) 

* Act No. 4558, to amend and supplement Act No. 2112 [of 11 March 1920] 
respecting the compulsory term of notice for cancellation of the contracts of em- 
ployment of salaried employees. Dated 19 April 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 
124, p. 965.) - 
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* Act No. 4561, respecting the provident fund for officers in the the mercantile 
marine. Dated 24 April 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 123, p. 957.) 

* Act No. 4573, to ratify and amend the Legislative Decree of 13/14 November 
1929, to amend and supplement Acts No. 3769 [of 12 January 1929] and 3770 
{of 12 January 1929] respecting the bakery trade. Dated 26 April 1930. (Eph. 
Kyb., A, 1930, No. 127, p. 991.) 

Act No. 4606, to establish an insurance fund for the Greek Orthodox parochial 
clergy. Dated 30 April 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A., 1930, No. 138, p. 1138.) 


Act No. 4614, to supplement Act No. 4202 [of 11 May 1929] to facilitate the 
acquisition of dwellings by public officials through special co-operative societies. 
(Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 142, p. 1178.) 

Act No. 4116, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 11 May 1929 to amend Act 
No. 3464 for the ratification of the Legislative Decree dated 13 November 1927, 
setting up a provident fund for motor-bus proprietors. Dated 3 May 1930. (Eph. 
Kyb., A, 1930, No. 143, p. 1192.) 

Act No. 4642, to establish an insurance fund for deputies and senators. Dated 
3 May 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 146, p. 1230.) 

Act No. 4736, to amend and supplement Act No. 4061 [of 5 March 1929] respect- 
ing hygienic and welfare measures for mothers and infants, and Act No. 4062 [of 
5 March 1929] respecting the Patriotic Institution for Child Welfare. Dated 3 May 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 168, p. 1416.) 

Aci No. 4673, to amend Act No. 3828 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 5 No- 
vember 1927, setting up a special account for railway pensioners. Dated 5 May 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 160, p. 1334.) 

Act No. 4656, to amend certain provisions of the Legislative Decree of 27 May 
1927, respecting the administration of the mercantile marine. Dated 7 May 1930. 
(Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 143, p. 1203.) 

Act No. 4671, to amend Acts Nos. 4104 and 4434. Dated 7 May 1930. (Eph. 
Kyb., A, 1930, No. 155, p. 1292.) 

[Act No. 4104 of 9 March 1929 provides for a tax on the grinding of wheat and 
the making of bread, for the benefit of the operative millers’ and bakers’ fund. Act 
No. 4434 of 25 August 1929 establishes funds for newspaper sellers and operative 
millers and bakers.]} 

Act No. 4682, to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Greece 
and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics signed at Athens on 11 June 1929. 
Dated 7 May 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 163, p. 1352.) 

Act No. 4674, to ratify the Draft Convention concerning compulsory medical 
examination of children and young persons employed at sea, adopted at Geneva on 
25 October 1921. Dated 8 May 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 156, p. 1295.) 


* Act No. 4675, to establish a provident fund for seamen. Dated 8 May 1930. 
(Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 156, p. 1295.) 

Act No. 4685, to amend Act No. 4448 respecting the judiciary pension fund. 
Dated 10 May 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 158, p. 1311.) 


* Act No. 4705, to amend the Legislative Decree [of 24 July 1920] to consolidate 
the legal provisions respecting liability for compensation to wage-earning and 
salaried employees who meet with industrial accidents, and Act No. 2841 respecting 
the miners’ fund, and the Acts and Decrees to supplement the same. Dated 10 May 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 160, p. 1336.) 


Decree to specify the headquarters of the labour inspection offices and sub- 
offices. Dated 14 January 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 13, p. 79.) 


* Decree repecting medical examinations for persons engaged in certain oc- 
cupations and the issue of work-books. Dated 18 January 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 
1930, No. 32, p. 217.) 


Decree to add item (d) to section 2 of the Decree of 29 December 1926, respecting 
the qualifications and trade licences of guides and interpreters. Dated 21 January 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 25, p. 182.) 

Decree to establish a school of building and cabinet-making. Dated 29 January 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 36, p. 246.) 
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Decree to supplement the Decree of 7 January 1923, and to specify the composi- 
tion of the Advisory Labour Council for 1930. Dated 13 February 1930. (Eph. 
Kyb., A, 1930, No. 49, p. 316.) 

Decree to supplement the Decree of 6 December 1929 respecting the administra- 
tion of Act No. 4159 [of 6 June 1929] to ratify the Legislative Decree of 23 March 
1929 respecting the organisation of the pilot service. Dated 20 February 1930. 
(Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 67, p. 424.) 

* Decree to consolidate the legal provisions respecting Sunday rest. Dated 
8 March 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 78, p. 568.) 

Decree to supplement section 4 of the Decree of 1 March 1927 to establish 
a “seamen’s home”. Dated 17 March 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 87, 
p. 660.) 

Decree to specify the minimum strength of the crews of cargo vessels in the 
merchant service. Dated 26 March 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 95, p. 733.) 


* Decree to prescribe the rations for the crews of vessels. Dated 13 May 1930. 
(Eph. Kyb., A., 1930, No. 173, p. 1464.) 

Decree to provide for the compulsory engagement of chemists in steam- 
power mills. Dated 13 May 1930. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1930, No. 189, p. 1639.) 


HUNGARY 


A m kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 1930. évi 127.172 szamu rendelete a De- 
brecen szab. kir. varos teriiletén lév6 mészaros- és hentesiizleteknek a november 
hé 16-atol marcius hé 15-éig terjed6 idészakban szombat esti zaroaja és vasarnapi 
munkasziinete megallapitasarol. 1930. évi aprilis hé 23-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1930, 97. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 127,172/1930 of the Minister of Commerce to fix the Saturday evening 
closing hour and the Sunday rest period for the butchers’ and pork butchers’ trades 
in the town of Debrecen during the period from 16 November to 15 March. Dated 
23 April 1930.] 

* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1930. évi 131.388 szamu rendelete 
a temetkezési és hullaszallitasi vallatatok alkalmazottainak vasarnapi munkasziine- 
térdl. 1930. évi majus hé 26-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1930, 127. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 131,388/1930 of the Minister of Commerce, respecting the suspension 
of work on Sunday for persons employed in undertakers’ establishments. Dated 
26 May 1930.] 


INDIA 
Bombay. 
Notification No. 7223 dated 10 April 1930, to amend [No. 11 of] the Bombay 
Trade Unions Regulations, 1927, published in Government Notification No. 6377, 
dated 21 May 1927. (Bombay Labour Gazette, 1930, No. 9, p. 894.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Orders of Executive Council to ratify Draft Conventions : (1) concerning un- 
employment indemnity in cases of loss or foundering of the ship ; (2) concerning the 
minimum age for the admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or 
stokers ; (3) concerning the compulsory medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; (4) concerning the simplification of the inspection of 
emigrants on board ship ; (5) concerning seamen’s articles of agreement ; (6) con- 
cerning the repatriation of seamen ; (7) concerning the marking of the weight 
on heavy packages transported by vessels ; (8) concerning the protection against 
accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships ; (9) concerning 
the application of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings ; (10) concerning 
equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. Dated 24 June 1930. (Iris Oifigiuil, 1930, No. 52, 
p. 837.) 
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ITALY 


Legge 27 marzo 1930, n. 498. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 3 ottobre 
1929, n. 1717, relativo al coordinamento della vigilanza sull’ Istituto nazionale 
di credito per il lavoro italiano all’estero con quella esercitata dal Ministero delle 
finanze su analoghi istituti di credito. (Numero di pubblicazione : 824.) (G. U., 
1930, No. 113, p. 1894.) 

[Act No. 498, to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 1717 of 3 October 1929 
to co-ordinate the supervision of the National Credit Institution for Italian workers 
abroad with that exercised by the Ministry of Finance over similar credit institu- 
tions. Dated 27 March 1930.] 


* Legge 1° maggio 1930, n. 710. Modificazione dell’art. 5 della legge 3 aprile 
1926, n. 563, riguardante la disciplina giuridica dei rapporti collettivi di lavoro. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1030.) (G. U., 1930, n. 135, p. 2278.) 

[Act No. 710, to amend section 5 of Act No. 563 of 3 April 1926 respecting the 
legal regulation of collective relations in connection with employment. Dated 
1 May 1930.] 


Regio decreto-legge 24 marzo 1930, n. 522. Abolizione, per gli impiegati privati 
di Fiume, del limite di retribuzione annua agli effetti dell’ assicurazione obbliga- 
torio di malattia. (Numero di pubblicazione : 830.) (G. U., 1930, No. 113, p. 1898.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 522, to abolish, for salaried employees in Fiume, 
the annual salary limit for purposes of compulsory sickness insurance. Dated 
24 March 1930.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 19 maggio 1930, n. 744. Norme per la inscrizione nelle 
matricole della gente di mare. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1065.) (G. U., 1930, 
No. 140, p. 2440.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 744, to issue rules for the registration of seamen 
(minimum age for the admission of children to employment at sea). Dated 19 May 
1930.] 

Regio decreto 20 marzo 1930, n. 448. Modifica del R. decreto 23 marzo 1922, 
n. 387, istitutivo del Casellario centrale infortuni. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
768.) (G. U., 1930, No. 105, p. 1680.) 

[Royal Decree No. 448, to amend Royal Decree No. 387 of 23 March 1922 
establishing the Central Accident Register. Dated 20 March 1930.] 

Decreto ministeriale 15 maggio 1930. Modificazione della tabella annessa al 
decreto Ministeriale 2 ottobre 1928, relativo alla disciplina del lavoro nei porti 
del Regno. (G. U., 1930, No. 125, p. 2109.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend the schedule appended to the Ministerial Decree 
of 2 October 1928 respecting the organisation of work in the harbours of the King- 
dom. Dated 15 May 1939.] 


JAPAN 


* Ordinance No. 16 of the Department of the Interior, concerning the marking 
of weight on heavy packages. Dated 6 May 1930. (Kampo, 6 May 1930, No. 1002.) 


* Ordinance No. 24 of the Department of the Interior, to amend the Regulations 
for the administration of the Factory Act. Dated 24 June 1930. 


LATVIA 


* Pargrozijums likuma par darba laiku. Nr. 73. 1930. g. 29. aprili. (Lik., 1930, 
No. 6, p. 81.) 
[Amendment of the Act respecting hours of work. Dated 29 April 1930.] 


LITHUANIA 


Zemés reformos istatymo pakeitimas. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 16 April 1930, 
No. 324, p. 4.) 
{Amendment of the Agrarian Reform Act. (No date.)} 
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Normalinés samdos sutareiu salygos. Nr. 2222. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 16 April 


1930, No. 324, p. 8.) 
[Terms of the model contract of employment (agriculture). (No date.)] 


LUXEMBURG 


Loi du 30 juin 1930, portant approbation de l’additif du 10 aout 1929 au Modus 
vivendi du 8/9 octobre 1925, concernant l’exploitation des chemins de fer Guillaume- 
Luxembourg. 

Gesetz vom 30. Juni 1930, durch welches das Zusatzabkommen vom 10. August 
1929 zum Modus Vivendi vom 8./9. Oktober 1925 iiber den Betrieb der Wilhelm- 
Luxemburg-Eisenbahnen genehmigt wird. 

(Mémorial, 1930, No. 31, p. 620.) 

* Arrété grand-ducal du 26 avril 1930, concernant Vexploitation des mines, 
miniéres et carriéres. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 26. April 1930, betreffend den Gruben-, Tagebau- und 
Steinbruch-Betrieb. 

(Mémorial, 1930, No. 20, p. 365.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 26 mai 1930, portant modification de l’arrété grand-ducal 
du 4 avril 1927, concernant les fixations et évaluations nécessitées en matiére 
d’assurance-accidents agricole et forestiére ainsi que la procédure a suivre. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 26. Mai 1930, wodurch der Grossh. Beschluss vom 4. April 
1927, betreffend die in der land- und forstwirtschaftlichen Unfallversicherung 
erforderlichen Festsetzungen und Abschitzungen, sowie das hierbei einzuschlagende 
Verfahren, abgeiindert wird. 

(Mémorial, 1930, No. 23, p. 427.) 

* Arrété grand-ducal du 26 mai 1930, portant approbation du texte codifié 
du Statut du personnel des chemins de fer luxembourgeois. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 26. Mai 1930, betreffend Genehmigung des kodifizierten 
Textes des Statuts des luxemburgischen Eisenbahnpersonals. 

(Mémorial, 1930, No. 24, p. 433.) 

Arrété du 14 juin 1930, portant fixation des jetons de présence des membres 
de la Commission supérieure des maladies professionnelles. 

Beschluss vom 14. Juni 1930, betreffend Festsetzung der Priisenzgelder der 
Mitglieder der Héhern Kommission fiir Berufskrankheiten. 

(Mémorial , 1930, No. 26, p. 461.) 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den i4den Juni 1930, houdende nieuwe wettelijke regeling van 
de arbeidsovereenkomst van kapitein en schepelingen. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 240.) 

[Act to issue new legal provisions respecting the articles of agreement of masters 
of vessels and seamen. Dated 14 June 1930.] 

* Wet van den l4den Juni 1930, tot wijziging der Arbeidswet 1919. (Staats- 
blad, 1930, No. 261.) 

[Act to amend the Labour Act, 1919. Dated 14 June 1930.] 

Besluit van den Isten Mei 1930, houdende wijziging van het Arbeidsreglement 
voor werklieden in ’s-Rijks dienst 1927. Den Isten Mei 1930. (Staatsblad, 1930, 
No. 152.) 

[Decree to amend the rules of employment for workers employed in the ser- 
vice of the State. Dated 1 May 1930.] 

Besluit van den 19den Mei 1930, tot het vaststellen van eene regeling voor de 
toekenning van belooningen wegens het afsluiten van verzekeringen en het innen 
van premién aan de agenten der vrijwillige ouderdoms verzekering. (Staatsblad, 
1930, No. 204.) 

[Decree to issue regulations for the payment of remuneration to agents for 
voluntary old-age insurance in respect of the taking out of policies and the collec- 
tion of premiums. Dated 19 May 1930.] 

Besluit van den 20sten Mei 1930, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 14 September 1921 (Staatsblad no. 1062), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
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maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 43, vierde lid, en artikel 47 der Onge- 
vallenwet 1921 en het Koninklijk besluit van 28 December 1921 (Staatsblad no.1445) 
tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur ter uitvoering van arti- 
kel 43 der Ongevallenwet 1921, zooals dat laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 3 September 1929 (Staatsbiad no. 430) en tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur ter uitvoering van artikel 43, vierde lid, en 
artikel 47 der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 207.) 

[Decree to repeal the Royal Decree of 14 September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1062) 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 43 (4) and section 47 
of the Accidents Act, 1921, and the Royal Decree of 28 December 1921 (Staatsblad, 
No. 1445), to issue public administrative regulations under section 43 of the Acci- 
dents Act, 1921, as last amended by Royal Decree of 3 September 1929 (Staatsblad 
No. 430), and to issue public administrative regulations under section 43 (4) and 
section 47 of the Accidents Act, 1921. Dated 20 May 1930.] 

Besluit van den 20sten Mei 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
18 April 1921 (Staatsblad no. 678) tot vaststelling van de regelen nopens de ver- 
deeling der in artikel 19, eerste lid, der Wet op de Rijksverzekeringsbank (Staats- 
blad 1920 no. 780) bedoelde kosten, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij 
Koninklijk besluit van 21 Juli 1928 (Staatsblad no. 304). (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 208. 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 18 April 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 678), 
to lay down rules for the division of the expenses mentioned in section 19 (1) of 
the Act respecting the State Insurance Bank (Staatsblad, 1920, No. 780), as last 
amended by the Royal Decree of 21 July 1928 (Staatsblad, No. 304). Dated 20 May 
1930.] 

Besluit van den 20sten Mai 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
21 Juli 1928 (Staatsblad no. 303) tot vaststelling van een regeling, als bedoeld in 
artikel 106, tweede lid, der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 
1930, No. 209.) 

[Decree to amend the the Royal Decree of 21 July 1928 (Staatsblad, No. 303) 
to issue regulations as provided in section 106 (2) of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Accidents Act. Dated 20 May 1930.] 


NORWAY 


* Lov om forandringer i lov om ulykkesforsikring for industriarbeidere m.v. 
av 13 August 1915 med tilleggslover. 6 juni 1930. Nr. 10. (Norsk Lovtidende, 
1930, No. 22, p. 509.) 

[Act No. 10 to amend the Act of 13 August 1915 respecting the accident insur- 
ance of industrial workers, etc., and the Acts to supplement the same. Dated 6 June 
1930.] 

* Lov om forandringer i lov om ulykkesforsikring for sjomenn av 18 august 
1911 med tilleggslover. Nr. 11. 6 juni 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1930, No. 22, 
p. 511.) 

[Act No. 11 to amend the Act of 18 August 1911 respecting the accident insurance 
of seamen and the Acts to supplement the same. Dated 6 June 1930.] 

* Lov om brigde i lov ulukketrygding for fiskarar fra 10 desember 1920 med 
tilleggslover. Nr. 12. 6 juni 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1930, No. 22, p. 512.) 

[Act No. 12 to amend the Act of 10 December 1920 respecting the accident 
insurance of fishermen, and the Acts to supplement the same. Dated 6 June 1930.] 

* Lov om syketrygd. Nr. 18. 6 juni 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1930, No. 22, 
p. 527.) 

[Act No. 18 respecting sickness insurance. Dated 6 June 1930.] 

Lov om forsikringsavtaler. 6 juni 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1930, No. 23, 

. 581.) 
[Act respecting insurance policies. Dated 6 June 1930.] 


NYASALAND 


The Sanitary Boards Ordinance, 1929. Dated 7 May 1930. (Supplement to the 
Nyasaland Government Gazette, Vol. XXXVII, No. 12, 31 May 1930, p. 31.) 
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PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 18:551 — Modifica a instituicao do casal de familia, 3 de Julho de 
1930. (Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 152, p. 1231.) 

[Decree No. 18551 to alter the homestead system. Dated 3 July 1930.] 

* Decreto no. 18:570 — Aprova o Acto Colonial, em substituigao do titulo 
V de Constituicao Politica da Republica Portuguese. 8 de Julho de 1930. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1930, No. 156, p. 1307.) 

[Decree No. 18570, to approve the Colonial Charter substituted for title V of 
the Constitution of the Portuguese Republic. Dated 8 July 1930.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Angola. 

Diploma Legislativo no. 88:— Cria, no territorio desta Colonia, bibliotecas 
moveis, designadas “ Bibliotecas de Educacao ”’, com o fim de educar as populacgées 
das varias localidades, e regula o seu funcionamento. 15 de Maio de 1930. (Boletim 
Oficial da colonia de Angola, 1930, I° Serie, No. 19, p. 230.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 88 to establish within the territory of the Colony cir- 
culating libraries under the name of “ Educational Libraries’’, for the purpose 
of educating the population of the various districts, and to regulate the operations 
of such libraries. Dated 15 May 1930.] 


RUMANIA 


Lege asupra energiei. 4 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 148, p. 5110.) 

[Power Act. Dated 4 July 1930.] 

Lege pentru constituirea si functionarea intreprinderilor private de asigurare si 
reglementarea contractului de asigurare. 4 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, 
No. 148, p. 5144.) 

[Act respecting the establishment and operations of private insurance under- 
takings and regulations for insurance policies. Dated 4 July 1930.] 

Lege pentru infiintarea Casei de retrageri si pensiuni a ziaristilor. 4 Julie 1930. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 148, p. 5158.) 

{Act to establish a superannuation and pension fund for journalists. Dated 
4 July 1930.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


* Act to validate certain procedure under the Wage Act, 1925. No. 21 of 1930. 
Dated 20 May 1930. 

Wet om sekere verrigtings van die Loonwet, 1925, to bekragtig. No. 21 van 
1930. 20 Mei 1930. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, Vol. LX XX, 
No. 1872, p. xxii.) F 

* Act to amend the Apprenticeship Act, 1922. No. 22 of 1930. Dated 30 May 
1930. 

Wet om die Vakleerlingen Wet, 1922, te wysig. No. 22 van 1930. 30 Mei 1930. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, Vol. LX XX, 
No. 1875, p. ii.) 

* Act to amend the Wage Act, 1925. No. 23 of 1930. Dated 30 May 1930. 

Wet om die Loonwet, 1925, te wysig. No. 23 van 1930. 30 Mei 1930. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, Vol. LX XX, 
No. 1875, p. xiv.) 

* Act to amend the Industrial Conciliation Act, 1924. No. 24 of 1930. Dated 
30 May 1930. 

Wet om die Nijverheid Verzoeningswet, 1924, te wysig. No. 24 van 1930. 
30 Mei 1930. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, Vol. LX XX, 
No. 1875, p. xxiv.) 
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Act to establish a dairy industry control board and to define its functions, to 
provide for the imposition of a levy upon certain dairy produce, to make further 
provision for the regulation and control of the dairy industry, and to amend further 
the Dairy Industry Act, 1918. No. 35 of 1930. Dated 5 June 1930. 

Wet om ’n raad van toesig op die suiwelnywerheid in te stel en om sy werk- 
saamhede te bepaal ; om voorsiening te maak vir ’n heffing op seker suiwelprodukte ; We 
om verdere voorsiening te maak vir die reéling van die suiwelnywerheid en vir 
uitoefening van toesig daarop en om die Zuivelnijverheid-Wet, 1918, verder te 7 
wysig. No. 35 van 1930. 5 Junie 1930. a 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, Vol. LX XX, I 
No. 1879, p. ii.) if 

* Act to amend the law relating to miners’ phthisis. No. 38 of 1930. Dated a 
5 June 1930. i’ 

Wet tot wysiging van die wet op myntering. No. 38 van 1930. 5 Junie 1930. hs 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), Vol. LXXX, ia 
No. 1879, p. liv.) q 

Act to amend the Railways and Harbours Regulation, Control and Manage- 
ment Act, 1916. No. 40 of 1930. Dated 5 June 1930. : 

Wet tot wysiging van die Spoorwegen en Havens Reglement, Bestuur en Beheer m 
Wet, 1916. No. 40 van 1930. 5 Junie 1930. i 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), Vol. LXXX, q 
No. 1879, p. lxxii.) 


== Saves 





























SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


* Act to amend the “ Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1922” and to 
provide for compensation in cases of industrial diseases. No. 17 of 1930. Promul- 
gated 30 May 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, No. 22, p. 395.) 
















SPAIN 


Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, de Delegaciones locales 
y provinciales del Consejo de Trabajo. 19 de junio de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, A 
1930, No. 178, p. 1936.) dl 

[Royal Decree to approve the appended regulations for local and provincial ‘dt 
offices of the Labour Council. Dated 19 June 1930.] 











SWITZERLAND 


Beschluss der Bundesversammlung iiber die Erhéhung des Bundesbeitrages 
an die Arbeitslosenkassen notleidender Industrien. Vom 25. Juni 1930. (Eidge- 
néssische Gesetzsammlung, 1930, No. 20, p. 400.) 

Arrété de l’Assemblée fédérale portant augmentation de la subvention versée 
aux caisses de chémage des industries dans la géne. Du 25 juin 1930. (Recueil 
des lois fédérales, 1930, No. 20, p. 406.) 

Bundesratsbeschluss iiber die Ausstellung von Schifferpatenten fiir die Rhein- 
strecke zwischen Basel und Strassburg. Vom 27. Juni 1930. (Eidgendssische 
Gesetzsammlung, 1930, No. 20, p. 412.) 

Arrété du Conseil fédéral relatif & la délivrance des patentes de batelier sur 
le secteur du Rhin compris entre Bale et Strasbourg. Du 27 juin 1930. (Recueil 
des lois fédérales, 1930, No. 20, p. 418.) 















YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting the arrangements for the removal of persons who forfeit their 
protection under the Housing Act at present in force. Dated 29 April 1930. (Sluz- 
bene Novine, 1930, No. 110-XL, p. 794.) 
Order respecting the competence of the Institution for Maternity and Infant 
Welfare. Dated 16 May 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 121-XLYV, p. 848.) 
Order respecting frontier traffic with Hungary. Dated 1 June 1930. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1930, No. 122-XLVI, p. 853.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ile Conférence interprofessionnelle de l’apprentissage, Paris, 13-15 décembre 1928. 
Enseignement technique et apprentissage. Compte rendu des travaux. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1929. 328 pp. 25 frs. 


International Federation for Housing and Town Planning. International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress, Rome, 1929. Part III. Report. London. 202 pp. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. Meport on Activities during the 
Years 1927, 1928 and 1929. Submitted to the Fifth Ordinary Congress, Stockholm, 
July 1930. Amsterdam, 1930. 

This report was the subject of a note in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 2, 14 July 1930, pages 78-85. 


—— The Protection of Young Workers. International Trade Union Library. 
No. 1-2. Second Series. Reports and Documents. Amsterdam, 1930. 116 pp. 


This booklet gives, with the aid of a number of simple tables, a clear and concise 
review of the present state of legislation protecting young workers in industry in 
all countries of industrial importance. It deals with minimum age, working hours, 
night work, underground work, and industrial inspection ; there are also sections 
on compulsory school attendance, continuation schools, apprenticeship, trade 
unions for young workers, and other matters. The appendices include extracts 
from the decisions of the International Labour Conference (Washington 1919, 
Geneva 1920, and Geneva 1921), and a table showing the state of ratification of 
Conventions relating to young workers at June 1930. 

The book is the only one of its kind dealing so succinctly with the subject, 
and this should assure it a ready welcome. It may be suggested that when another 
edition is called for it may, perhaps, be found possible to say something of the 
employment of children in non-industrial occupations. 


Union douaniére européenne. Atlas économique del Europe. Cartes. Notices. 
Graphiques. Statistiques. Publié sous le patronage du Ministére du Commerce 
et de l’Industrie, par Lucien Coquet. Paris, 1930. 

By the publication of this “*‘ Economic Atlas ”’, the first serial part of which has 
recently appeared, the European Customs Union aims at bringing home to the 
35 countries of which Europe is composed to-day the idea of their economic inter- 
dependence. The object is essentially to influence public opinion with a view 
to the materialisation of the Geneva economic programme. To this end, it is held 
necessary to give a clear idea, based on general principles and some tangible figures, 
of the variety of the natural resources and of the industrial production of each 
country, and to show the mutual advantages to be derived from a reduction of 
the customs barriers which at present impede exchanges of goods. The Atlas will 
be supplemented by a series of descriptive notes appended to each part and drawn 
up on a uniform plan. These economic notes will be prefaced by a short chapter 
dealing with the political and administrative organisation of each country. It 
is hoped that the work when finished will constitute a complete survey of the 
economic position of Europe to-day. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 

International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Thirteenth Con- 
ference held at Geneva, 10-26 October 1929. Reports of the Australian Delegates- 
Canberra. 26 pp. 
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A summary of this report was given in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 8, 25 August 1930, pages 243-244. 


CANADA 
Department of Labour. Nineteenth Annual Report on Labour Organisation 
in Canada (For the Calendar Year 1929). Ottawa, 1930. 248 pp. 50 cents. 


DENMARK 

Udenrigsministeriet. Folkeforbundets forste Tiaar. Udgivet i anledning av 
Tiaarsdagen for Danmarks Indtraeden i Folkeforbundet. Copenhagen, 1930. 
238 pp. 

This work, issued by the Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of Denmark’s admission to the League of Nations, contains 
articles on the League by a number of distinguished persons, including Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, Mr. Stauning, Danish Prime Minister, Dr. Munch, Danish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Bramsnaes, Danish Minister of Finance. Mr. Bramsnaes’ 
contribution is an interesting study of the International Labour Organisation, the 
activities of which be has followed from the beginning as a member of the 
Danish Delegation to the International Labour Conference. 


FINLAND 

Sosialministerién Sosialinen tutkimus- ja _ tilastoimisto. Socialministeriets 
Byra fér social forskning och statistik. Tutkimos liikeapulaisten tyé-, palkkaus 
y.m. oloista vuonna 1925. Undersékning rérande de affirsanstdlldas arbets-, avlé- 
nings- m. fl. forhallanden ar 1925. Suomen virallinen tilasto. Sosialisia erikoistut- 
kimuksia X. Finlands officiella statistik X. Helsingfors, 1929. 72 + 19 pp. 

Contains the results of an investigation into salaries and other working con- 
ditions of commercial employees in Finland in 1925, carried out by the Social 
Statistics Section of the Central Statistical Bureau in the Finnish Ministry of 
Social Affairs, at the request of the Council of the Union of Commercial 
Employees. The report, which is in Finnish and in Swedish, contains a summary 
in French. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Report of a Committee representative of the Local Education 
Authorities in England and Wales recommending a Procedure for the Award of 
Maintenance Allowances in respect of Children between the Ages of 14 and 15 Years. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 15 pp. 3d. 

The Committee’s conclusions are to the effect that, on application by the 
parents, and subject to adequate verification of the means of the applicants, main- 
tenance allowances for children should be given where the weekly income per 
head of the family (i.e. total income of all the members, after deducting rent and 
rates, divided by the number of persons) is 9s. or under ; an allowance may be 
given where the weekly income per head is between 9s. and 12s., but should not 
be given if it is above 12s. The allowance awarded where the weekly income per 
head is 9s. or under should be 5s. per week ; all allowances should be paid for 52 
weeks in the year. Suggestions differing somewhat from the above were made 
by certain members of the Committee. It was proposed, inter alia, to reduce the 
qualifying income to 8s. per week in rural districts, in view of the special wage 
conditions, including payment in kind, and to adopt a somewhat different method 
of determining the qualifying income limit in the London area. 


Home Office. A Study of the Factors which have operated in the past and those 
which are now operating to determine the Distribution of Women in Industry. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 33 pp. 9d. 

Extracts from this White Paper were published in Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4, 28 April 1930, pages 139-145. 


Ministry of Labour. National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment 
(England and Wales). Third Report. Provision of Courses of Instruction for Unem- 
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ployed Boys and Girls. (Supplementary to the Council's First Report). London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 18 pp. 3d. 


INDIA 


The Twelfth International Labour Conference. Bulletins of Indian Industries 
and Labour, No. 44. Calcutta, 1930. m+ 65 pp. As. 14 or Is. 6d. 


In this report the Delegates of the Government of India to the Twelfth Session 
of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1929) give a brief account of the 
proceedings of the Conference and of the part played by them in these proceedings. 
Some of their speeches, as well as the Draft Conventions, the Recommendations, 
and the Resolutions adopted, are reproduced. 


NETHERLANDS 


Statistiek der Ongevallen 1925. Ongevallenstatistick. Samengesteld ter Vol- 
doening aan de Bepaling van Artikel 9 der wet op de Rijksverzekeringsbank. 
Amsterdam, Ipenbuur en Van Seldam, 1930. Iv + 130 pp. 


The report gives a detailed statistical account of accidents in the Netherlands 
compensated for under the Accident Insurance Act of 1921. Accidents are classi- 
fied in eighteen general industrial groups and several hundred industrial subdivi- 
sions. Total accident rates per 1,000 full-time workers are calculated for each 
group separately. Accidents are classified according to severity into accidents 
entailing incapacity of less than 3 days, from 3 days to 6 weeks, and of more than 
6 weeks, accidents entailing permanent incapacity, subdivided by degree of 
incapacity, and accidents leading to death, grouped according to persons entitled 
to pensions. Cases of permanent incapacity are also classified according to the 
nature and location of the injury. 

Accident rates are further classified according to average size of establishment 
for each industry and for industry asa whole. The accident rate rises with the size 
of the establishment, from 55.2 per 1,000 in establishments with under 5 workers, 
to 81.8 in establishments with 55 to 99 workers, but falls to 66.1 in establishments 
with 1,000 or more workers. The trend, however, is not the same for all industries. 
In the leather and rubber industries, in the working of skins, cork, straw, etc., 
in the textile industry, and in diamond working, the maximum rate is found in 
establishments with 10 to 49 workers. In commerce and transport and in building 
the highest rate is reached in establishments with 200 to 499 workers, while in the 
chemical industry, in clothing and cleaning, and in shipbuilding, the accident risk 
is greatest in establishments with 500 to 999 workers. 

The accident rate for the whole country is 96.4 per 1,000 workers and the 
compensation cost is 0.87 per cent. of the total wages bill. 

The report further contains statistics of collective accidents and of the cost 
of invalidity pensions. Compensation cost rates per total sum of wages paid are 
also given. 

Part 2 of the report contains statistics of accidents in agriculture. Rates are 
calculated per 300,000 man-days. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statistical Office. Statistical Report on the External Migration of the 
Dominion of New Zealand for the Year 1929. Wellington, 1930. xu + 26 pp. 2s. 


NORWAY 


Arbeidsretten. Dommer og Kjennelser av Arbeidsretten 1929. Utgit av det 
offentlige ved Paul Bere. Oslo, 1930. xxm + 96 pp. 


Statistiske Centralbyra. Arbeidslonnen i Jordbruket. Driftsaret 1929-1930 
(Salaires des ouvriers agricoles 1929-1930). Norges Offisielle Statistikk VIII. 127. 
Oslo, 1930. 15 pp. 


Contains statistics of agricultural wages in Norway during the year 1929-1930. 
Wages seem to have remained at about the same level for some years. 
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SPAIN 


Ministerio de trabajo y previsién. Inspeccién general del trabajo. Memoria de la 
inspeccién general del trabajo correspondiente al afio 1928. Madrid, 1929. vit + 
380 pp. 6.50 pesetas. 


SWEDEN 


K. Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige, ar 1928. Jdmte Special- 
undersokning rérande Bostadsféreningar och Nédrstaende Sammanslutningar. 
Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1930. vir + 73 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of the Interior. Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of Migration 
1928. Pretoria, 1930. xv + 50 pp. 3s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Commerce. Planning and Control of Public Works. A Report 
of the Commitiee on Recent Economic Changes of the President's Conference on 
Unemployment. Elimination of Waste Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1930. Iv + 11 pp. 5 cents. 

This Report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 6, 11 August 1930, pages 210-211. 


—— Bureau of Mines. Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States 
during the Calendar Year 1928. By William Apams. Technical Paper 474. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. iv + 34 pp. 10 cents. 


This report covers the entire metallurgical industry in the United States except 
iron blast furnaces. 

All reported accidents are classified by degree of severity. Fatal and non- 
fatal rates are calculated for 300-day workers. Accident rates are classified by 
length of shift, the rate for the 10-hour shift appearing to be generally higher than 
the rate for the 8-hour shift, although the rate for the 9-hour shift is not generally 
higher than the rate for the 8-hour shift. It is shown that the size of the plant 
and the continuity of operation affect the accident risk. 


—— Advanced Mine Rescue Training. Part I. Mine Gases and Methods 
for Their Detection. By J. J. Forpes and G. W. Grove. Iv + 65 pp. Part II. 
Instructions in Methods of Sampling and in the Use of the Bureau of Mines Portable 
Orsat Apparatus for Analysing Mine Gases. By W. P. YANtT and L. B. Bercer. 
v + 89 pp. Miners’ Circulars 33 and 34. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 
30 cents. 


oo Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States during the Calendar Year 
1928. By W. W. Apams and L. CHENowerH. Technical Paper 468. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1930. Iv + 37 pp. 10 cents. 

The report is interesting from the point of view of the statistical method 
employed. All accidents at coke ovens incapacitating the worker for more than 
the remainder of the shift are reported. They are classified into five main groups : 
fatal accidents, and accidents entailing permanent total disability, permanent 
partial disability, temporary incapacity of more than 14 days, and temporary in- 
capacity of up to 14 days. The risk of fatal and non-fata laccidents for 300-day 
workers and per million hours of exposure is analysed with regard to various 
interesting criteria : size of plant and number of men employed, as well as average 
number of days the coke ovens were operated and length of shift. The time lost 
from accidents is estimated only. 

Both the death and the injury rates for the American cokr-manufacturing 
industry as a whole in 1928 are the lowest hitherto reported. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Statistics of Industrial 
Accidents in the United States to the End of 1927. Bulletin No. 490. Industrial 
Accidents and Hygiene Series. Washington, 1929. Iv + 187 pp. 
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KENTUCKY 

Bureau of Agriculture, Labour and Statistics. Department of Labour. The 
Elder Worker. Restricted Employment. Annuities. Relief. By John Walker RoGErs. 
Bulletin 35. Louisville, 1929. 45 pp. 

Besides a brief discussion of the problems of unemployment of elderly workers 
in the United States and a summary of the old-age pension laws in operation, this 
booklet contains the results of an investigation of the policies of industrial firms 
in Kentucky in the matter of the employment of workers aged 45 and over: it 
also includes the text of the Kentucky Old-Age Pension Act and a bibliography. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adler, Dr. Emanuel. Das Angestellten- und Arbeitsrecht. Osterreichischen 
Gesetze. Zehnter Band. Vienna, Manzsche Verlags- und Universitiits-Buch- 
handlung, 1930. xvur + 1,012 pp. 


Aligemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. Die Vertretung der Versicherten 
in den reichsgesetzlichen Krankenkassen. Berlin, 1929. 25 pp. 


American Institute of Co-operation. American Co-operation. A Collection of 
Papers and Discussions comprising the Fifth Summer Session of the American 
Institute of Co-operation at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
29 July-8 August 1929. Washington, 1930. xiv + 638 pp. 


Arena, Celestino. Procedimenti corporativi di formazione e attuazione delle leggi 
del lavoro. Studi e documenti di Diritto ed Economia del Lavoro. Rome, Edizioni 
del “Diritto del Lavoro”, 1929. 89 pp. 


Baumer, Dr. Gertrud. Schulaufbau, Berufsauslese, Berechtigungswesen. Im 
Auftrage des Reichsministeriums des Innern. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1930. 77 pp. 


Boury, Gérard. Rapport sur la question du logement. Xe Congrés national des 
Allocations familiales, Lille, 19-21 mai 1930. 41 pp., illustr. 


Brayne, F. L. The Remaking of Village India. Being the second edition of 
Village Uplift in India. Forewords by H.E. Sir Malcolm Hamey, K.C.S.I., C.LE., 
1.C.S., and H.E. Sir G. F. bE MontmoreEncy, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., I.C.S., London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1929. xxiv + 262 pp. 

The first edition of this work, which was published under the title Village 
Uplift in India, was analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 4, 
April 1928, page 616. Subsequent changes and developments in the welfare and 
other work described have necessitated a careful revision of the matter and the 
addition of two new chapters in this new edition. 

Mr. Brayne, Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon District in the Punjab, who has 
devoted himself to the work of remaking village life in India with such remarkable 
success, brings up to date the record of his experiments and of their results. He 
describes the actual conditions of the village, the remedies devised for them and 
the machinery evolved to put these remedies into operation. Besides the text, 
which is described as a “collection of notes”, the book contains several appendices, 
illustrations and _ plates. 


Bruck, Dr. W. F., and Vormbrock, H. Deutsche Siedlungsprobleme. Veréffent- 
lichungen der Forschungsstelle fiir Siedlung und Wohnungswesen an der Universitat 
Miinster i. W. Herausgegeben von Dr. Werner Friedrich Bruck. Band I. Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing, 1929. 291 pp. 


Chudgar, P. L. Indian Princes under British Protection. A Study of their Personal 
Rule, their Constitutional Position and their Future. Preface by the Rt. Hon. Josiah 
C. Wepcwoopn, D.S.0., M.P. London, Williams and Norgate, 1929. xvi + 240 pp. 


A study of the conditions and the problems of Indian States, or those territories 
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which are directly ruled by Indian Princes, although under British protection. 
There are 563 Indian States with a total area of over half a million square miles 
and a population of about 69 millions, i.e. about one-third of the whole area and 
over one-fifth of the whole population of India. These States are quasi-independent 
as regards their internal affairs, and outside the jurisdiction of the British Indian 
Legislature. They have, however, no independent international status, and neither 
the League of Nations nor the International Labour Office has any direct relations 
with them. 

The book is in two parts. In the first the author describes the private and public 
life of the Princes and the political and economic conditions of the people. 

In the second part, he discusses the constitutional problem, including the working 
of the Political Department of the Government of India and of the Chamber of 
Princes, as well as the recommendations of the Indian States Enquiry Committee, 
and the Nehru Report on Constitutional Reform in India. In conclusion, he advo- 
cates the introduction of responsible government in internal administration, the 
federation of the Indian States with British India, and the granting of Dominion 
status to the whole of India as an integral part of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


Clark, Victor S., and Associates. Porto Rico and Its Problems. Washington, 
The Brookings Institution, 1930. xxxv + 707 pp., illustr. $5. 


“The enduring economic problem in Porto Rico, as elsewhere’, it is pointed 
out in the introduction to this study, “is to determine and secure the best balance 
between resources and productive equipment on the one hand and the population 
to be supported on the other.” In Porto Rico, the population has so increased that 
it has outrun the capacity of the present economic resources and organisation 
of the Island to furnish employment and satisfactory living conditions. The 
study of the situation and of the special difficulties with which the Island has to 
contend was carried out in the autumn of 1928 by a number of well-known authori- 
ties in their respective spheres under the direction of Dr. Victor S. Clark, former 
Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico under the military governorship. It 
was undertaken with a view to discovering a basis for the inauguration of construc- 
tive developments and contains a number of recommendations for the more effective 
utilisation of material and human resources. The subjects dealt with are : govern- 
ment organisation and fiscal administration, public health and education, banking 
and credit, external trade and financial relations, commercial organisation, and 
agricultural and manufacturing potentialities. Some fifty pages are devoted to 
the conditions of workers in urban and in rural areas. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. Rapports moral et financier pour les années 
1928 et 1929. Brussels, 1930. 165 pp. 


Confédération générale de la production frangaise. Annuaire 1930. Répertoire 
des syndicats patronaux francais. Paris. 364 pp. 40 frs. 


—— Assemblée générale du 21 mars 1930. Paris. 24 pp. 


Confédération générale du Travail. XX° Congrés national de la C.G.T. Paris, 
17-20 septembre 1929. Rapports et Documents. 111 pp. 


Confederazione Nazionale Fascista della Gente del Mare e dell’ Aria. La Confede- 
razione Nazionale Fascista della Gente del Mare e dell’ Aria nel suo ordinamento 
e nella sua azione. Rome, 1929. 126 pp. 


Co-operative Press Agency. The People’s Year Book. Being the Annual of the 
English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies, 1930. A Volume of Inter- 
national Information. Manchester. 320 pp. 


Costamagna, C. Elementi di diritto constituzionale corporativo fascista. Florence, 
R. Bemporad, 1929. vi + 226 pp. 


Croquant, Alfred. Mathématiques appliquées a l'économie sociale. Secours- 
chémage et Assurance-chémage. Travail aux primes (formule Rowan). Etudes et 
Abaques. Préface de Jean de VoGHEL. Mons, G. Delporte, 1930. 61 pp. 
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Dark, Sidney. After Working Hours. The Enjoyment of Leisure. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1929. 254 pp. 


Dupont, A. L’effort social des caisses de compensation pour allocations familiales 
de la région du Nord de la France. Paris, 1930. 75 pp. 

This report describes the social work done and the results achieved by the French 
Equalisation Funds. In 1929 the funds in the northern region paid maintenance 
allowances amounting to 63,324,916 francs, and birth and nursing bonuses amount- 
ing to 2,314,998 francs. In addition many funds have established social services, 
such as the provision of medical advice, visits by nurses, dispensaries, domestic 
economy schools, etc.; in some instances allowances are also paid in cases of 
invalidity, accident, sickness, old age, and unemployment. 


Fédération des sociétés de secours mutuels familiales de la région du Nord. 
A propos des assurances sociales. La proposition du Consortium patronal de Roubaiz- 
Tourcoing. L’assistance substituée a assurance sans participation ouvriére. Tour- 


coing. 32 pp. 3 frs. 


Frankfurter, Felix, and Greene, Nathan. The Labour Injunction. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. 343 pp. 


Gandhi, M. P. The Indian Cotton Teatile Industry. Its Past, Present and Future. 
Calcutta, The Book Company, 1930. v1 + 127 + Iv pp. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the author’s prize essay on the subject 
submitted to the University of Bombay in 1924. After a brief account of the 
origin and growth of cotton manufacture in India from the earliest times, the 
author describes the present conditions of cotton cultivation, hand-loom weaving, 
and cotton mills, and discusses the official policy and its effect. He assigns the 
present plight of the cotton-mill industry to ‘““Government’s unsympathetic attitude 
and ill-suited exchange and currency policy”, and appeals to the Government 
to grant it additional protection. 


Geneva Institute of International Relations. Problems of Peace. Fourth Series. 
Lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of International Relations, August 
1929. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1930. x1 + 224 pp. 

Among the lectures included in the fourth issue of Problems of Peace special 
interest from the standpoint of labour attaches to those on “Economic Causes 
of War” (Professor C. Delisle Burns), ‘‘Industrial Relations” (Mr. G. A. JoHNsTon), 
and “The Future of the International Labour Organisation” (Mr. E. J. PHEwan). 


Hoffmann, Alfons. Die arbeitsvertragliche Anrechnung. Ynaugural-Disserta- 
tion zum Erwerb des Grades eines Doctor juris utriusque einer Hohen Juristischen 
Fakultiit der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat zu Berlin. Leipzig, Robert Noske, 
1929. Ix + 104 pp. 


Hoffmann, Franz. Krankenversicherung. Kommentar zur Reichsversicherungs- 
ordnung. Herausgegeben von H. Hanow, Dr. F. HorrMann, Dr. R. LEHMANN, 
Dr. W. RAVELING und SCHULTE-HOLTHAUSEN. Zweiter Band. Zweites Buch. 
Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1929. x1 ++ 866 pp. 


Hénigschmid-Grossich, Biidiger, Leidig and Léhr, A. Zwangsschiedsspruch 
und Schlichtungswesen. Drei Abhandlungen. Miinchener Volkswirtschaftliche 
Studien. Begriindet von L. BRENTANO und W. Lotz. Neue Folge. Heft 10. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1929. 320 pp. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. Report of the Safety Convention 
and Annual General Meeting of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. 
Held at Toronto, 24 and 25 April 1930. Toronto. 220 pp. 


Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego. 1920-1930. Sprawozdanie z Dzialalnosci 
Dziesiecioletniej. L’ Institut d’ Economie sociale 1920-1930. Apergu de dix années 
@activité. Warsaw, 1930. 42 pp. 
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The Warsaw Institute of Social Economy, founded in 1920, carries out studies 
of economic and social questions from both the theoretical and practical standpoints. 
It draws up schemes for the regulation and organisation of economic and social 
affairs and collaborates in the scientific work of social and professional institutions. 
The Institute includes a number of special sections, dealing with family budgets, 
the utilisation of spare time, and small holdings. The above volume gives a survey 
of the first ten years’ activities of the Institute and a summary of the work of each 
of the sections. A list of the publications of the Institute is included. 


Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. Report of the Special Committee 
on Reorganisation and of the Proceedings of the Special Congress held in Dublin 
on 28 February and 1 March 1930. Dublin, 1930. 42 pp. 


Isenberg, Heinrich. Die Geschichte des deutschen Handwerks. Miinster, Helios- 
Verlag, 1929. 236 pp. 


Kayden, Eugéne M., and Antsiferov, Alexis N. The Co-operative Movement in 
Russia during the War. (a) Consumers’ Co-operation. By Eugéne M. KaypDEn. 
(b) Credit and Agricultural Co-operation. By Alexis N. ANTSIFEROV. Economic 
and Social History of the World War. Russian Series. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Division of Economics and History. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1929. xvi 
+ 420 pp. 


Kitson, Harry Dexter. J/ow to Find the Right Vocation. New York, London, 
Harper, 1929. x + 202 pp. 

Klemm, Otto, and Fiedler, Kurt. Aus der Praxis der Berufsberatung. WHeraus- 
gegeben von der Berufsberatungsstelle Leipzig. Leipzig, Wolf’sche Verlagsgesell- 
schaft, 1930. 310 pp. 


Kotek, Dr. Josef. Odborové Hnuti Zamesinancu. (Teorie a Prakse Odborového 


Hnuti, vyvoj a Stav Odborového Hnuti Zamestnancu v Ceskoslovensku a v Cizine.) 
Publikace Socialniho Ustavu Republiky Ceskosl. Cislo 50. Prague, 1930. 335 pp. 
25 koruny. 

This work by the Assistant Secretary of the Czechoslovak Social Institute is 
in three parts : the first discusses the ideas and practice of trade unionism from the 
international standpoint ; the second describes the history and present position 
of the labour movement in Czechoslovakia ; the third deals with the historical 
development of the problem of freedom of association and of the trade union 
movement in some thirty countries. 

Written with great lucidity and based on copious sources, including publica- 
tions of the International Labour Office, Dr. Kotek’s work has the double merit 
of having succeeded, in the international part of the book, in grasping and explain- 
ing the numerous problems raised by the theory and practice of trade unionism, 
and of giving, in the part relating to trade unionism in Czechoslovakia, a compre- 
hensive survey of the movement and its development from the historical, ideological, 
moral, and statistical standpoints. 


Krahelska, Halina. Praca Mlodziezy a Zadania Sluzby Spolecznej. Warsaw, 
1930. 32 pp. 

The author considers the general needs of young workers and rational means 
of satisfying them. He notes a lack of co-ordination in the activities of the com- 
petent public services in Poland and in the steps taken by different institutions and 
social organisations. He analyses the present activities of these services and insti- 
tutions and suggests measures to co-ordinate their efforts with a view to rendering 
them more efficacious and fruitful. 


Laidler, Harry W. Public Ownership Here and Abroad. Before, During and 
After the War. New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1929. 66 pp. 15 cents. 


Landwirtschaftskammer fiir den Freistaat Sachsen. Die Landwirtschafiskammer 
fiir den Freistaat Sachsen, thre Einrichtungen und thr Wirkungskreis. Dresden, 
1930, 80 pp. 
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Describes the organisation and activities of the Chambers of Agriculture in the 
State of Saxony. Pending the regulation by Federal legislation of the question 
of the representation of agricultural workers’ interests, a sub-committee for ques- 
tions affecting these workers, composed of equal numbers of employers and of 
workers, has been set up in each Chamber of Agriculture. The workers’ represen- 
tatives are appointed by the agricultural workers’ unions. In this sub-committee 
each group votes separately and a decision can only be taken when voted by a 
majority in each group. 


MacMillan, William Miller. Bantu, Boer and Briton: The Making of the South 
African Native Problem. London, Faber and Gwyer. xt + 328 pp. 

A study of the contact of Europeans in South Africa with the Bantu from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to 1854, by which time the main issues were 
settled and the factors in the present native problem defined. Professor MacMillan 
points out that the Government and the Trekkers alike failed to take just account 
of the economic needs and buman interests of the native population and that 
the same attitude unfortunately governs the present approach to similar problems. 
«‘Europeans have hardly given a thought to the native as an independent wealth 
producer. In early days he was a dangerous enemy, latterly a source of cheap 
labour—the less land he had the more useful as a labourer.” 


Mansfeld, Dr. Werner. Betriebsriitegesetz. Kommentar. Zweite, vollstiandig 
neubearbeitete und stark vermehrte Auflage. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, J. 
Bensheimer, 1930. xiv + 571 pp. 


Mathieson, William Law. Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865. London, 
New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1929. x1 + 203 pp., map. 

A history of the part played by Great Britain during the period 1807-1865 in 
the suppression of the African slave trade. 


McCahan, David. State Insurance in the United States. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press ; London, Humphry Milford, Oxford University Press, 1929. 
xvil + 290 pp. 

This book, which is based upon personal investigation in 37 States, contains 
an important analysis of the working of State insurance in every fleld. Half the 
volume is devoted to the description of State workmen’s compensation funds, 
their organisation, efficiency, and financial stability. Among the other branches 
dealt with are teachers’ pension funds, and life insurance. 


Mewes, Dr. Bernhard. Die Erwerbstitige Jugend. Eine statistische Untersuchung. 
Schriften zur Jugendkunde. Berlin, Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1929. 1v + 202 pp. 


Mortara, Giorgio. Prospettive Economiche. Anno decimo, 1930-VIII. Milan, 
Universita Bocconi, 1930. xxmt + 551 pp. 


Mukhtar, Ahmad. Factory Labour in India. Introductory Note by Rao Bahadur 
S. E. RunGanapuan, M.A., I.E.S. Studies in Economies. No. 1 in the series of 
monographs by writers connected with the Annamalai University. Madras, 1930. 
x + 528 pp. 

This book is in two parts. The first is devoted to the genesis and development 
of factory legislation in India, including the Trades Union Act, Trades Disputes 
Act, and Workmen’s Compensation Act. The second part deals with the economic 
and social conditions of the workers, including health and housing, and suggests 
some possible avenues of improvement (provision of educational facilities and 
development of the co-operative movement and of trade unionism, etc.). It is 
to be regretted that the author’s references to the literature of his subject make 
no mention of such well-known works as Professor Kydd’s History of Factory 
Legislation in India (Calcutta, 1920) and Dr. Das’s Factory Legislation in India 
and Factory Labour in India (Berlin, 1923). 


Miiller, Dr. Arthur. Zwangssparsystem statt Sozialversicherung. Ein Schritt 
zu stattlicher Wirtschafisfiihrung und sozialer Befriedung. Schriften zur politischen 
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Bildung. Herausgegeben von der Gesellschaft “Deutscher Staat’’. VII. Reihe. 
Volkstum. Heft 12. Langensalza, Hermann Beyer, 1929. 48 pp. 1.20 marks. 


National Bureau of Zconomic Research. Planning and Control of Public Works. 
Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the President's Conference 
on Unemployment. Including the Report of Leo WoLMAN. New York, 1930. xxvii 
+ 260 pp. 

The “fact-finding” report prepared by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search under the supervision of Dr. Leo Wolman formed the basis of the conclusions 
of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, which were summarised in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 6, 11 August 1930, pages 210-211. 


National Federation of Women’s Institutes. Thirteenth Annual Report. For the 
Year ended 31 December 1929. London, 1930. 169 pp. 

This report notes that 231 Institutes were formed during 1929, as compared 
with 269 in 1928, bringing the total number of Institutes on 31 December 1929 
to 4,436, with a total membership of approximately 270,600. Interest in inter- 
national relations has grown and there are now 121 Women’s Institutes linked up 
with others overseas. A remarkable recent development in India has been the 
growth of the Mahili Samitis in Bengal, founded on parallel lines to the Women’s 
Institutes ; New Zealand Institutes formed during the year a Consultative Com- 
mittee of Federation Committees, with the ultimate object of constituting a National 
Federation ; and in Australia constant progress is recorded, there being now 161 
branches in Queensland alone. Satisfaction is expressed at the fact that since the 
National Federation drew attention to the importance of fixing wage rates for 
women agricultural workers, overtime rates for women have been fixed in Bed- 
fordshire, Huntingdonshire, Buckinghamshire, Northamptonshire, and the Soke 
of Peterborough. 


Pagni, Carlo. A proposito di un tentativo di teoria pura del corporativismo. 
Estratto da La Riforma sociale, Fasc. 9-10, Settembre-Ottobre 1929. Turin, Fratelli 
Pozzo, 1929. 15 pp. 


Pic, Paul. Traité élémentaire de législation industrielle. Les lois ouvriéres. 
Sixiéme édition. Enti¢rement refondue et mise au courant de la législation et de la 
jurisprudence les plus récentes. Fascicule I. Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 1930. xvi 
+ 900 pp. 90 frs. 

Within a similar framework to that of former editions, the author has added 
considerably to the contents of the first volume of this classical work. The reper- 
cussions of the war on labour legislation, the problems and social conflicts to which 
it has given rise, both in France and in other countries, as well as the evolution 
of theories and institutions, are reviewed concisely, but with rare insight. Mr. 
Pic devotes considerable space to the International Labour Organisation. He pays 
a tribute to the work achieved by the International Labour Office and expresses 
his confidence in the “essentially constructive policy” of this institution. 


Picard, Roger. Les assurances sociales. Commentaire de la loi du 5 avril 1928. 
Nouvelle édition mise au courant des dispositions réglementaires. Paris, Editions 
Godde, 1930. 418 pp. 


Princeton University. Department of Economics and Social Institutions. Indus- 
trial Relations Section. The Labour Banking Movement in the United States. 
Princeton, 1929. x1 + 377 pp. 


— Memorandum: The Five-Day Week in Industry. Statements 
of Fact and Opinion. Princeton. tv + 28 pp. 

A useful compilation of opinions both for and against the policy of the five- 
day week, extracted from books and articles, and grouped under the outstanding 
phases of the subject. A short selected bibliography is included for the benefit 
of the reader who wishes to find out the main facts in connection with the subject 
and has only a limited time for study at his disposal. 
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Racionalisace, Vedecka Organisace a Otdzka socidlni. (Vyvoj, Rozsah, Socidlni 
Disledky Racionalisace.) Edited by Dr. Vaclav VeRUNAé. Publikace Socidlniho 
Ustavu Republiky Ceskosl. Cislo 48. Prague, 1930. 303 pp. 21 koruny. 

The Committee set up by the Czechoslovak Social Institute to examine the 
social consequences of rationalisation entrusted the preparation of this book to 
Dr. Verunaé, former Secretary-General of the International Committee on Scien- 
tific Management, and enlisted the co-operation of numerous experts in the different 
spheres of rationalisation. The first part of the work is devoted to the theory of 
rationalisation and the history of its progress in the different countries. : In the 
second part, various authors examine the practical problems connected with 
rationalisation considered from the sociological, technical, psychological, physio- 
logical, ethical, and social standpoints. The third part deals with the present 
position of rationalisation and its tasks—more especially from the social standpoint 
—in agriculture, industry, commerce, arts and crafts, transport, finance, the home, 
public administration, education, and housing, and in the field of consumption. 


Reichsverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch. Fiinfzehnter Jahrgang, 
1928. Herausgegeben von Peter Scutack. Cologne, 1929. vil + 394 pp. 


Reichsverband deutscher Landesversicherungsanstalten. Die Heilanstalten der 
Invalidenversicherung. Cassel, 1930. xxx1 + 380 pp. 


Resch, Dr. Josef. Die Arbeiter-Unfailversicherung in Oesterreich nach dem Stande 
vom 15. Oktober 1929. Vienna, Typographischen Anstalt, 1929. 105 pp. 


Richter, Dr. Lutz, and Sonnenberg, Dr. Wilhelm. Die kassendirztlichen Rechts- 
verhdlinisse. Zusammenstellung und Erliuterung der reichsrechtlichen Vorschriften 
iiber Aerzte und Krankenkassen. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, 1980. v1 + 415 pp. 

A comprehensive compilation of the legal provisions and regulations concerning 
the relations between medical practitioners and sickness insurance funds in Ger- 
many, together with explanatory notes. The authors—one of whom is a professor 
of public law and the other Director of the German Medical Association—have 
succeeded in producing a work which will be equally useful for methodical study 
and for easy and rapid consultation on any of the aspects of the subject it deals 
with. 


Schneider, Dr. Richard, and Giinther, Dr. Adolf. Betriebsstillegungsverordnung. 
Guttentagsche Sammlung. Nr. 138d Deutscher Reichsgesetze. Berlin, Leipzig, 
Walter de Gruyter, 1929. 250 pp. 6.50 marks. 


Schulz, Dr. Hermann. Die Deutsche Sozialversicherung (Kranken-, Unfall-, 
Invaliden-, Angestellten-, knappschaftliche und Arbeitslosen- Versicherung) nach dem 
Stande vom Juli 1929. Systematische Darstellung. Dritte véllig umgearbeitete 
Auflage. Berlin, Franz Vahlen, 1929. 350 pp. 


Seesemann, Kurt. Vernichtung der Wirtschaft. Duisbourg, Merkator-Verlag. 
191 pp. 


Sisslé, Eugenjusz. Samorzad Organizacyj Ubezpieczen Spolecznych w s Wietle 
Teorji Prawa Administracyjnego. Warsaw, 1930. 31 pp. 

Study on the autonomy of social insurance organisations in the light of theories 
of administrative law. 


Smuts, General J. C. Africa and some World Problems. Including the Rhodes 
Memorial Lectures delivered in Michaelmas Term, 1929. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1930. 184 pp. 

The lectures delivered by General Smuts in Great Britain compelled consider- 
able public attention on account both of the eminence of the lecturer and of the 
intrinsic value of his contribution to the subjects treated. 

In two of his lectures, on African Settlement and on Native Policy in Africa, 
he outlines his contention that the advance of Africa can best be promoted by the 
contact of the Africans with a higher civilisation, through White settlement. Settle- 
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ment, he points out, can proceed “without, and is all the better for being without, 
the dubious aids of slavery, of forced or indentured labour, or labour taxes or other 
forms of labour compulsion’’.. It should, moreover, be controlled in such a way 
that the African will not be turned “either into a beast of the field or into a pseudo- 
European”. It should be combined with cultural, political and geographical 
segregation. In discussing the difficulties which have arisen in South Africa in 
connection with the distribution of industrial functions, however, he is of the 
opinion that “ industrial as distinguished from territorial segregation would be 
both impracticable and an offence against the modern conscience ’’. In the younger 
countties to the north the segregation system he advocates could be tried under 
more favourable conditions than existed in South Africa in the past and would 
represent a compromise between the old native routine and the white man’s indus- 
trial system. ‘‘ The women and children will continue to carry on their native 
life at home, will continue to work in the homes and in the fields as they have done 
from the immemorial past. The men . . . will go out to work, and supplement 
the family income. . . . They should never be away long, and the physical 
and moral life of the family and the tribe need not suffer because of the short periods 
of absence. ” 

Other lectures in the volume include addresses on world peace and the future 
tasks of the League of Nations. 


Sozialrechtliches Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von den Direktoren des Forschungs- 
institutes fiir Sozialwissenschaften der Stadt Kéln Theodor Braver, Christian 
Eckert, Hugo LINDEMANN, Leopold von Wiese. Redaktion : Theodor BRAvVER. 
Berichte, Materialen, Untersuchungen zum werdenden Sozialrecht, vornehmlich tiber 
Berufsorganisationswesen, Industriepdidagogik und Lohngestaltung. Band I. Mann- 
heim, J. Bensheimer, 1930. x1 + 219 pp. 


Strakosch, Dr. Siegfried. Das Agrarproblem im neuen Europa. Berlin, Paul 
Parey, 1930. xvi + 404 pp. 


Takekoshi, Yosaburo. The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilisation 
of Japan. Vol. I. xx1x + 555 pp. Vol. II. xvi + 566 pp. Vol. III. xv + 436 pp. 
London; George Allen and Unwin, 1930. 

Ignorance of the facts has led to a general but erroneous belief in the West 
that the emergence of Japan in the arena of international competition as a 
modern World Power was a sudden and abrupt happening. Yet Japan could not 
have risen to her present status among the nations of the world within half a 
century, nor could she maintain that status, without the background of centuries 
of civilisation and of economic development during which a solid foundation was 
being laid for this transformation. These volumes, which throw much light on the 
sources of Japan’s strength as well as of her possible weakness as an industrial 
power, are the first attempt in English to discuss the economic aspect of the history 
of the country. In them the author, who is one of the most prominent Japanese 
historians, analyses from the point of view of the economist every important 
political event in Japan during a period of over 2,000 years. This exhaustive study 
leads him to conclude that the “strata of human history are nearly common 
throughout many countries, many races and many languages ” and that “ at all 
times and in any State the true key to history must be found in man’s economic 
activities ”’. 


Teleky, Dr. L., Weickert, Dr. Ilse, Geller, Dr. F. C., Neumann, Dr. A., Beintker, 
Dr. E. Die Wirkungen der Fabrikarbeit der Frau auf die Mutterschaft. Mit einem 
Ueberblick tiber die bisherigen Ergebnisse und die gesetzlichen Bestimmungen von 
Dr. Baver. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Schriftenreihe zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Martineck. Heft 14. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1930. 
179 pp. 

The most important study in this volume is that by Dr. TELEky and Dr. 
WEICcKERT on the influence of factory work on pregnancy, confinement, and the 
upbringing of children. The authors explain in detail the technique of their investi- 
gations and the conditions in which they were made, and present the data collected 
in a number of tables. Their conclusions are as follows : working women should 
not attend the factory during pregnancy or during the infancy of the child ; factory 
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work by the prospective mother has a deleterious effect on the child, inereases the 
number of stillbirths, and tends to lower the weight of children born living ; the 
resumption of factory work by the mother tends to increase infant mortality ; 
the present legal provisions should be amended with a view to prohibiting factory 
work by women for some weeks before and after childbirth. 

Another study, by Dr. GELLER and Dr. NEUMANN, relating to the influence 
on women of work in the textile industry, deals with the following points : physical 
development of girls from 14 to 20 years of age, pregnancy, childbirth, nursing, 
and effect of special occupations. It confirms the results of the preceding study. 
The last study, by Dr. BEmINTKER, deals with the expectant mother and social 
insurance and examines different points in the data furnished by insurance funds : 
cessation of work before confinement, stillbirths, and premature births. 


Unfallkunde fiir Aerzte und Juristen sowie fiir Versicherungsbeamte. Unter 
Mitwirkung von Dr. Paul Piccarp, Dr. Alfred Vocr, Dr. Felix R. Nacer, Dr. 
Werner Lauser. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ludwig GELPKE und Dr. Carl SCHLATTER. 
Zweite, giinzlich umgearbeitete Auflage. Berne, Hans Huber, 1930. 664 pp. Cloth 
25 frs. ; 20 marks. 


Verwaltungsdienst der Reichsversicherungstrager. Das Verhdlinis der Arze 
zu den Krankenkassen. Zusammenstellung der gesetzlichen Vorschriften und der 
Bestimmungen des Reichsausschusses fiir Aerzte und Krankenkassen nach dem 
neuesten Stande. Herausgegeben von Verwaltungsdirektor SCHONWALD. Stuttgart, 
W. Kohlhammer, 1929. 120 pp. 


Waldheim, Dr. Harald von. Zeitgemédsse Reformen der deutschem Sozialver- 
sicherung in historischer und wirtschaftlicher Beleuchtung. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 
1930. vu + 175 pp. 

There is a lack of co-ordination in the German social insurance system. Each 
branch of social insurance (for sickness, for invalidity, old age, and death, for 
industrial accidents, and for unemployment) has its own organisation, separate 
from that of the other branches. The author of the above work examines the reasons 
which led Germany to set up special institutions for each branch. This historical 
review is of great interest to-day. The discussion, which began over half a century 
ago under the impetus of Bismarck, on the principles of the organisation of social 
insurance, on the advantages and disadvantages of territorial organisation and 
of occupational organisation of insurance, raises questions which are keenly debated 
to-day. The main lines of the discussion are very clearly indicated. The author 
also provides irrefutable proof that the founders of social insurance in Germany 
accepted unwillingly, under the pressure of political circumstances and for tactical 
reasons, the separation of the different branches of insurance. The thesis that 
this separation was imposed by an imperious necessity, that the diversity of the 
risks was taken into account, and that the plan was considered rational by the 
founders of social insurance in Germany, is henceforth untenable. 


Wilucka, Annemaria von. Freizeiten fiir jugendliche Erwerbslose im Freistaat 
Sachsen vom Sommer 1927 bis Juli 1929. (Zugleich als Fortsetzung der 1927 in 
der Scbriftenreihe der Blitter fiir Wohlfahrtspflege Nr. 14 erschienenen Schrift.) 
Schriftenreihe der Blatter fiir Wohlfahrtspflege Nr. 14a. Dresden, 1929. 66 pp. 

A survey of the results of the scheme to further the “ educational use of spare 
time ” by young unemployed workers in the State of Saxony, organised by institu- 
tions such as people’s universities, clubs for young people, and trade union federa- 
tions, with the financial assistance of the Ministry of Welfare and under the control 
of the labour offices. The aim of the scheme is to safeguard young workers from 
the psychological evil effects of unemployment by enabling them to spend some 
weeks in the country, where opportunities for physical exercise and general educa- 
tional courses are provided. During the last two years 49 groups, comprising 
1,262 young workers, have taken advantage of the facilities offered. 


Woerner, Dr. Otto. Das bayerische Gesetz tiber die Bauernkammern vom 20. Marz 
1920 nebst Wahlordnung und Vollzugsvorschriften in der neuesten Fassung. Dritte, 
neubearbeiteite Auflage. Munich, 1930. 1v + 124 pp. 
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Commentary on the Bavarian Act of 20 March 1920 on Chambers of Agri- 
culture. The introduction contains figures showing the number of farms and of 
agricultural workers employed in Bavaria. The Act itself does not give the workers 
any right to elect representatives to the Chambers of Agriculture, but provides 
that, until the question of the representation of agricultural interests has been 
regulated by a Federal Act, agricultural workers’ unions shall appoint represen- 
tatives accredited to the Chambers of Agriculture. These representatives, together 
with members of the Chambers, form a joint Board to discuss matters of mutual 
interest to employers and workers. On this Board each group votes separately 
and a decision can only be taken when voted by a majority in each group. 


Yamasaki, Kakujiro, and Ogawa, Gotaro. The Effect of the World War upon the 
Commerce and Industry of Japan. (a) Commerce. By Kakujiro Yamasaxt, D.C.L. 
(b) Industry. By Gotaro Ocava, M.P. Economic and Social History of the World 
War. Japanese Series. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division 
of Economics and History. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1929. xi + 345 pp. 


Wyzsza Szkola Handlowa w Warszawie. Ecole des hautes études commerciales 
& Varsovie. Rocznik. Rok VII. Annuaire. Septiéme année. Edited by K. Kas- 
PERSKI, K. KRZECZKOWSKI, and B. MIkLAszEWwskI. Warsaw, 1929. xxvii + 169 pp” 


The year book of the Warsaw School of Higher Commercial Studies for 1929 
is dedicated to the memory of Jean Dmochowski, Rector of and Professor at the 
School, who died in 1928. It contains an address given by him on the occasion 
of the twentieth anniversary of the School and devoted to the analysis of the 
relations between public economy and scientific organisation as advocated first 
by Taylor and later by Fayol. The year book also contains two important and 
well-documented studies on the application of methods of scientific organisation 
in a printing and publishing firm and on the part played by Taylor’s and Fayol’s 
systems in the scientific organisation of work. Summaries in French are included. 


Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch. Achtundzwanzigster 
Jahrgang 1930. Erster Band. Hamburg, 1930. xv + 644 pp., tables. 

The first volume of the year book of the Central Union of German Distributive 
Co-operative Societies for 1930 contains the annual report of the Union. Its five 
chapters, deal respectively with : (1) the struggles carried on by distributive co- 
operative societies in the economic field ; (2) co-operation and the economic system ; 
(3) the situation of the German co-operative movement and the most important 
German federations of co-operative societies ; (4) the activities of the Central 
Union ; (5) the Publishing Society of the German distributive co-operative societies. 

The appendix contains the report of the Mutual Insurance Fund of the Central 
Union, the report of the Education Committee of the Central Union, an abstract of 
the accounts for 1929 and of the budget for 1930, and fifteen diagrams showing 
the development of the Central Union since its creation. The volume also contains 
148 statistical tables. 
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